








A new Plant! 

Modern equipment! 

New mixing process! 
Carefully selected shaving 
Moderate Price! 

24 Hour shipments! 

Big stocks! 

Carload and Less Carload 
Water Gas Sponge 


Coal Gas Sponge 
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Our 

new plant 

for mixing 

Lux Sponge 
enables the 

small and medium 

size plant to use ex- 
actly the same oxide 


which is used by a ma- 
jority of the largest plants 
in the United States. 


Lux Sponge will purify more gas, 
revivify quicker and yield less back 


For low time contact, low temperature or 
any severe purifying service—Lux Sponge is 


the Answer. 


Write for information 


THE ALPHA-LUX CO., Inc. 


192 Front St. 


New York City 
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NAPHTHALENE REMOVAL PLANTS—(Patented) 
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NAPHTHALENE INSTALLATION AT CHICAGO 
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The WESTERN GAS 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The Koppers Company 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Toronto, Ont. 
5,000,000 cu. ft. per day 


~ 











Also Completed 
Stamford, Conn. 


Buenos Aires 
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Portland, Me., 2nd Plant 
750,000 cu. ft. per day 


Views of Plants Completed in 1926 


1,100,000 cu. ft. 
3,500,000 cu. ft. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 
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Fargo, N. D. 
800,000 cu. ft. per day 














Fall River, Mass. 
1,600,000 cu. ft. per day 


Under Construction 
Springfield, Mass. ........ 
Toronto, Ont. (ext.) : 
Santiago, Chile .......... 3,000,000 cu. ft. 
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WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
é2~. Builders of Coal Gas Plants 


441 Lexington Ave. 
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Keeping Gas Company Trucks 


Prep 


ared 


Description of routine and keeping of records 
By Willis Parker 


nishing gas to the people of Denver and sev- 

eral other Colorado towns, operates the larg- 
est fleet of trucks and motor cars of any firm in 
Denver. To service these machines and keep them 
in condition to meet all emergencies is a business 
proposition requiring executive ability, high priced 
mechanics, and a well equipped machine shop and 
garage where the repairs and service are made and 
given according to plans and schedules that include 
some of the best ideas and practices known to the 
motor world, plus some that are in direct refutation 
of advice and suggestions offered by supposedly ex- 
pert authorities on the subject. 

While the garage department of the firm is an in- 
tegral part of the whole business it is segregated as 
to actual operation and conducted somewhat along 
lines that might be followed by a large concern 
owning motor trucks and cars and renting their 
services to others. For example, such a concern 
would endeavor to get the maximum mileage out of 
a truck for the least operating cost, with the result 
that accurate records of repair and service costs 
would be maintained, equipment installed to permit 
quick making of major and minor repairs and keep 
the truck going long after the guaranteed period 
and then beyond the usual and advised trade-in 
date. 


"Va Public Service Company of Colorado, fur- 


Seventy Trucks in Service 


There are about 70 trucks in the gas service and 
they range from the half-ton Fords to the heavy 
two- and three-ton machines used largely in major 
construction work. Some of these trucks are driven 
by the service and meter men, who maintain the 
machines at their homes over night so as to answer 
emergency calls or to get an early start in the morn- 
ing. Others are kept at the company garage. This 
necessitates two methods of servicing. 

With those trucks reporting to the garage each 
night, a daily report of each truck’s working con- 
dition is demanded. To facilitate inspection and 
repairs, the report form is quite elaborate as to the 
listing of troubles—forty subjects are listed (see 
Fig. 1) and the driver may check those describing 


what he believes is the trouble with his machine. 
Under “Remarks” he lists any trouble not provided 
for in the list or something wrong which he is un- 
able to describe. 

The report also calls for the O. D. Reading— 
today, yesterday and the mileage driven that day. 
The shop foreman looks over the reports and de- 
termines whether it is a major or a minor repair. 
The shop force works in three shifts and the after- 
noon or night men do nothing but minor repairs. 
The day shift does all major work. Anything cost- 
ing, for material and labor, more than $3, or three 
hours, is classed as a major repair. 


How the “Shifts” Are Handled 


‘ 

Right here it might be wise to note the details 
of the three shifts of workmen and the nature of 
the work of each shift. The day shift comes on at 
seven o'clock in the morning and consists of two 
Ford men, two for big cars and trucks, a shop fore- 
man, a car washer and greaser, a gas man, a stock 
room man, janitor and office clerk—a total of ten 
men. The evening shift comes on at three o’clock 
in the afternoon and works until eleven o'clock at 
night. It consists of two mechanics and one gas 
pumper, who also does some clerical work, largely 
compiling the reports turned in by the drivers and 
listing the gasoline and oil consumption. The night 
shift comes on at eleven o’clock and consists of two 
greasers, the head greaser being capable of doing 
some minor repair work. 

It is to be admitted that all drivers of trucks and 
cars cannot always recognize troubles, for the na- 
ture of their work is such as to make them essen- 
tially salesmen or service men and not truck drivers 
—the trucks and cars are merely their transporta- 
tion mediums. Hence, referring again to the daily 
report, we find that many of them mention under 
“Remarks” that there is something wrong—they 
don’t know what, so it is up to the evening and 
night crew to determine what the trouble is and 
make the adjustment. 

That each truck may be inspected periodically, 
and also to insure better operation, a rigid rule of 
“change the oil every 600 miles” is enforced. There 
is no variation from this rule and those employees 
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who keep their trucks or cars at home are thus forced 
to bring their cars in. Of course, they come to the 
garage when they need gasoline, and the man in 
charge of the pump is not permitted to dispense 
gasoline when the oil change period arrives unless 
the oil is changed, and the employee has to do that 
work himself. On a huge black board is listed the 
truck numbers and opposite them is the odometer 
reading when oil was last changed and when it is 
to be changed the next time. This is for the as- 
sistance of the truck driver as well as the pump 
man, for the truck driver can watch the board and 
his own meter and determine when new oil must 
be put in. The pump man watches it, too, lest a 
driver “put something over on him.” 


Inspection Assured 


Thus it is possible for the shop foreman or some 
competent mechanic to inspect the truck at that 
time. Furthermore, a more frequent inspection is 
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Figure 1. 


possible since the boys come to the garage for gaso- 
line every day or so. Since minor troubles may be- 
come large ones if they are not attended to at once, 
the company is “delighted” to get reports of 
“minors.” 

The stock and parts room is located handily to 


the shop and to the service floor. It is in charge of 
a competent workman and every possible part is 
kept on hand to take care of even the most minor 
of replacements, thus to facilitate all repair work. 
The record of stock is maintained by a perpetual 
inventory which reduces the possibilities of running 
out of this part or that at a critical time, and also 
enables the company to hold to a minimum the 
amount invested in parts. 

The machine shop proper is equipped to turn out 
any sort of a repair job. As was previously men- 
tioned, the day crew consists of two Ford men and 
two other mechanics capable of handling major re- 
pairs on other cars. The majority of the trucks 
and. cars are Fords, however. Ford repairs may 
be made quickly under the system used. A Ford 
may be entirely rebuilt in a day if it is necessary. 
Motors and rear ends are all ready to be installed 
in a truck and should either one of these important 
parts go bad it is pulled out and a new or rebuilt 
one slipped in and the machine is again ready for 
service within a few hours. 


Can Rebuild Ford Truck in Three Nights 

Since the frame and the body are the factors that 
determine the further usability of the truck—not 
the mileage nor the age—it may be seen that the 
rest of the machine is often rebuilt entirely. Mr. 
Elmer Graham, superintendent of the garage, de- 
clares that through his system a Ford truck may 
be entirely rebuilt in three nights, and its day serv- 
ice not interfered with. The first night the front 
end is jerked out and a new one put in and then 
rebushed. The next night the rear end is jerked and 
replaced and rebushed. The third night other parts 
may be replaced. If the car can be held out of 
service in the day time he and his crew can give it 
a complete rebuild, including new top and painting, 
in three days. 

Overhead rails and chain blocks facilitate the re- 
moving and carrying of a motor to another portion 
of the shop, where it is benched and made ready 
for the mechanics to rebuild at a later date. 


New Parts Economical 

In rebuilding, every part that is the least bit 
worn is discarded—there is none of this “maybe it 
will last a little longer.” Parts are cheaper than in- 
efficient operation of the trucks. In fact, cars are 
rebuilt better in this shop, according to Mr. Gra- 
ham, than they are in many commercial shops, on 
account of the fact that some commercial firms do 
not discard all of the worn parts that they should. 
Reboring of cylinders and other such complicated 
work is done in the firm’s own shop, and it is inter- 
esting to note that after a cylinder is ground, a hone 
is dropped through it making a much smoother 
job. Pistons are often purchased in the rough and 
finished in the shop which enables them to get a 
longer period of service from them, according to 
Mr. Graham. 

The large cars are serviced and repaired by the 
two other mechanics and it is noteworthy that in 
no case is the driver of a large truck permitted to 
tinker with his machine or grease it. In greasing 
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which is a vital point in truck service, there is a 
regular schedule posted in the shop designating 
what days each truck must be greased—the greas- 
ers must follow this schedule religiously. 


Overhauling Done When Necessary 


There is no set schedule when trucks must be 
completely overhauled; complete overhauling is 
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Figure 2. 


done only when it is necessary, which eliminates 
one plan followed by some truck owners to over- 
haul at specified monthly or yearly periods or after 
a specified mileage. The reason for this company’s 
plan is that no two drivers get the same service out 
of a truck. One man may drive 10,000 miles and 
it will be in just as bad condition as a truck driven 
25,000 mjles by another man. The condition of the 
truck at the time determines when it shall be com- 
pletely overhauled. 

On the wall of the office is a very large chart 
listing each truck by number. Opposite the number 
are spaces in which the various services to the cars 
and trucks are noted by odometer readings. These 
spaces are headed—Complete Rebuild, Grind 
Valves, Reline Bands, Fit Rings, Rebush Front 
System, Install Differential, Change Motor, Change 
Battery. These spaces are repeated across the chart 
to represent fifteen day periods. Thus the first 
series starts with January 1, the next January 15, 
and so on through the year. When any of the serv- 
ices is given a truck or car it is noted in the proper 
space by the odometer reading. Thus it is possible 
to quickly determine just how often each individual 
truck is requiring major repairs—the frequency by 
mileage and calendar. It further indicates just how 
careful the driver is with his machine. 


Minor and Major Repairs Record 


Every repair job is “ordered.” That is, an order 
blank is filled out—one kind of a blank for minor 
repairs and another for major repairs. Taking the 
minor repair blank (Fig. 2), we find it calls for the 
name of the truck driver, the truck number, the 
odometer reading, date at the top, and spaces pro- 
vided for “instructions.” There is space provided 
for listing the time by hours and the cost of that 
time after each instruction. Material used is also 







noted by part number and description, its cost per 
unit and the total amount, together with the mate- 
rial requisition number. The order is authorized 
M6 oath ehein'ds hae s cent oan and signed by the work- 
man who handled the job. 

A major repair order (form) is a more compli- 
cated affair. It lists under “instructions” numerous 
jobs that might be done on the car with spaces for 
writing in other instructions not so common. Since 
the time of the workmen and the cost of replace- 
ment parts are charged to the individual car at all 
times, and since it is probable that several mechanics 
may work on a major repair job, there is space 
provided for noting the name of the mechanic, the 
date on which he did his portion, the hours he 
worked on that job and the amount of money his 
time was worth. With each major shop order is 
attached a requisition sheet which the shop fore- 
man fills out before the work starts. The requisi- 
tion sheet goes to the stock room and the repair 
order stays with the job until it is completed. 

Higher prices are paid the mechanics in this shop 
than the usual scale, to assure competent men and 
men who will remain in the service. There is al- 
ways plenty of work for the crew to do, for when 
there isn’t a rush repair job, there are always mo- 
tors to be rebuilt and rear ends to reassemble, to- 
gether with other such work that may be done in 
spare time. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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GAS COMPANY FINDS NO PROFIT IN SERVICE 
TO 72 PER CENT OF ITS CUSTOMERS 


it is estimated that a gas company must sell a 
minimum of 3,000 cubic feet a month to a customer 
before it can begin to show a profit on that account. 
In considering a survey of 778,807 customers of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago, 
some of the problems faced by: the utilities are 
revealed. 

The survey shows that seventy-two per cent of 
the company’s customers used less than 3,000 cubic 
feet of gas a month. 

The survey also revealed the fact that fifty-four 
per cent, or more than one-half, of the company’s 
customers used more than 1,000 but less than 3,000 
cubic feet of gas a month, says the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Information Committee. Another 
group of 139,000 customers used less than 1,000 cubic 
feet a month. 

Among the profitable customers was a group of 
136,000 who used between 3,000 and 5,000 cubic feet 
a month. Another group of 675 used a total of 408,- 
000,000 cubic feet a month and a single group of 
nine used a total of 83,264,000 cubic feet a month. 
Manufacturers numbering 6,654 were listed with a 
consumption of 418,000,000 cubic feet a month, and 
9,248 hotels, clubs, and restaurants used a total of 
365,000,000 cubic feet a month. 











































This “Sup 





er’ Stuff 


Are we merely dealing with a “‘trick” expression? 


By R. J. W. 


F industrial enthusiasts will remember the saw, 
I “Give a dog an ill name and hang him,” they 

might save time and expense in the future to 
live down and overcome misconceptions in the public 
mind. 

Here is a case for correct publicity rather than 
subsequent corrective publicity. 

We live in an age of “supers”—from “super jazz” 
to superheterodyne and back to “super cinemas.” 
Sloganeers, in vain attempt to create new im- 
pressions in the name of publicity, have apparently 
settled upon “super” as the super-superlative. 

“Something”—as Cartoonist Garr Williams says 
of unfortunate circumstances in general—“something 
ought to be done about this.” 


Use of the Term in the Public Utility Field 


Especially volatile has been the usage of “super” 
in the public utility field. Hundreds of operators now 
wish there never had been coined the word “super- 
power.” Hundreds of publicity men, with their feet 
on the ground, are now trying to overcome the 
wave of common usage of the expression, which 
their predecessors with feet as well as head in the 
clouds had epitomized. . 

Yet with all this precedent open before them, those 
of the gas industry, it would seem, are blindly taking 
the same misstep that their friends in the electric 
light and power field took not many years ago. They 
are falling for the “super” stuff. 

A pamphlet published by a New York investment 
banking house declares that “the super-gas generat- 
ing station, with its radiating distribution lines, is 
already an accomplished fact.” 

The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
according to the pamphlet, has a pipe line which 
runs from Newark to Camden, N. J., serving New 
Brunswick and Trenton on the way. The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, it is known, connects with 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois on 
the north and west of Chicago, and with other 
neighbors to the south. From the southwestern 
limits of Chicago pipe lines run 145 miles to the 
cities of Kokomo, Peru, Greentown, and Fairmont. 

At the present time construction is under way by 
the Illinois Northern Utilities Company in the erec- 
tion of a central gas station at Sterling, Ill., which, 
through high pressure mains will serve as a common 

s generating source supplying the cities, Dixon, 

ock Falls, Morrison, and the interlying territory. 

It is apparent the high pressure gas interconnection 
has brought its trunk. There remain, however, the 
difficulties of introducing the visitor to the neighbors 
as a permanent guest of the family. It should be 
done right. 


“Super-gas” a Misnomer 


“Super-gas” is a misnomer. Like “super-power” 
in the electrical field it is merely interconnection. 
The public, however, misses the point, believes it to 
be invulnerable, cries out if service is poor, com- 
plains at the non-reduction of rates. . 


Right now—early in the development of gas inter- 
connection the term “super-gas” should be forgotten. 
Had the electric industry realized ten years ago what 
it does now it would never have framed the term 
“super-power.” 

“Super-fuel,’ characterizing a superior fuel, may 
be acceptable as a slogan, but the dangers of super- 
latives are ever present and invite the boomerang of 
public opinion as well as competitive argument. 

On November 19, electric power communication 
was established between Chicago and Boston, occord- 
ing to press reports. The communication was made 
for demonstration purposes only. The line of com- 
munication ran through Illinois, Indiana, down the 
Ohio valley, thence to and over the Adirondacks to 
Vermont, New Hampshire and the Boston circuits at 
Sudbury. 


The Case of “Super-power” 

The Chicago Tribune, commenting editorially on 
the project under the heading “Super-power Ad- 
vances” said, in part “The super-power system which 
the Tribune has been preaching is on its way to a 
magnificent realization. It will measure the next 
great advance in the economic progress of the United 
States, the newest aspect of a phenomenon as tre- 
mendows in its accomplishment and its potentialities 
as the extension of the Roman order in antiquity. 
We who live in this age are losing the faculty of 
wonder, so swiftly does applied science bring forth 
its miracles. The forces of nature are day by day 
brought under better control and compelled to do 
new service for civilized mankind. The conquest 
moves swiftly from victory to victory and we Ameri- 
cans cannot but feel pride that we move in the van 
of its progress.” 

According to the Illinois Committee on Public In- 
formation, however, the “super-power” aspect is 
clarified, as follows: 

The electricity generated in Chicago was not trans- 
mitted to Boston; it is engineeringly impossible at 
this time. Instead, electric power generated in 
Chicago was sent to another generating station, 
where it was used to help supply the customers of 
that station. ~This enabled the second generating 
station to send part of its power output to a third 
generating station, and this system of relaying 
power was continued to Boston. Electricity can be 
relayed in this manner anywhere in the world’s 
greatest super-power pool, of which Illinois is a 
part. 

One Engineer’s Opinion 

An electrical engineer, the vice-president of a large 
public utility company has this to say about so- 
called “super-power” : 

“In connection with the distances over which elec- 
trical energy may be transmitted in large amounts. 
While it sounds contradictory, this has but small 
bearing on the operation of super-power systems. 
In a super-power system involving many intercon- 
nections, the operation of such a system does not 
involve the transmission of energy from one end of 
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the system to the other end of the system. The 
immediate function of the super-power system is to 
support the next adjacent power-developing neighbor 
and his immediate load; and this neighbor, in turn, 
supports his power-developing neighbor. In reality, 
the result of transmitting energy from one end of a 
system to another is thereby accomplished; but it 
is not accomplished by transmitting directly from 
one end of the system to the other, but in the manner 
of relaying from one neighbor to the adjacent 
neighbor, and so on to the end of the system.” 


Probability of Engendering Misconception 


Like the case of “super-power,” the fallacy of 
“super-gas” lies in the misconception bound to arise 
in the public mind. While economies will be possible 
through operating efficiencies in the Sterling plant, 
for example, the savings probably will be counter- 
acted primarily by the greater investment necessary. 
The project does not call for a sweeping reduction 
in gas rates; however, in addition to supplying the 
customers with gas satisfactorily, the new plant with 
the economies effected in gas generating no doubt 
will ultimately tend to be effective against increase 
in gas rates. 

This project, like “super-power” in the electrical 
field, is one of greater service, with the question of 
rates secondary. 

Since public education is so admirable in the in- 
dustrial viewpoint of today, let us educate correctly, 
without! misstatement. It will save a lot of future 
explanation. 

“This ‘super’ stuff should be avoided. It’s up to 
those in charge of public information of the indus- 
tries concerned.” 


a mo Rm 


THE STAGGERING COST OF POOR EYESIGHT 


Four hundred and sixty million dollars could be 
saved by this country every year if only our eyes 
were given the proper help by correction of defects 
and by providing plenty of diffused light. Guy A. 
Henry, of New York, director-general of the Eye 
Sight Conservation Council of America, made this 
estimate at a recent meeting of the Michigan section, 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

“We have poor eyes and poor light in our schools, 
homes and industry,” Mr. Henry said. “Possibly 
one-third of the retardation in public schools is due 
to the neglected eyesight of children.” 

School children unable to progress rapidly in their 
studies because of defective vision cost the country 
$130,000,000 a year; accidents resulting from poor 
lighting annually amen t° $300,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000 of industrial “Waste every year is charged 
directly to poor lighting. In addition to these calcu- 
lated losses, he said: 

“There is no basis for evaluating the cost to in- 
dustry due to defective vision, and if a figure were 
available its proportions would be so incredible that 
we probably wouldn’t believe it. Of the 42,000,000 
persons working in the United States, more than 





25,000,000 are handicapped by defective vision or 
eye strain. 

“Good lighting of comparative cheapness is avail- 
able and scientific detection and correction for the 
defective eye will relieve the human race of much 
needless suffering. There is urgent need for the 
education of the public concerning eye care involving 
both the correction of sight and a knowledge of 
proper lighting.” 


oo 9 2 Q 


ONE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF SET- 
TING GAS METERS IN APARTMENT HOUSES 


URING the recent increased building activi- 

iD ties, there have been a number of large apart- 

_ ment houses erected in the Delaware County 
territory, requiring unusual meter installations. 

In one apartment there were 76 services installed 
which was quite a problem on account of the small 
amount of space in the cellar assigned for the meters. 

The most recent installation was in an apartment 
house in Chester containing 21 separate apartments 
and requiring 21 separate meters. In this case the 
space for the meters was measured and a pencil 
drawing made of the meter header, which was fol- 
lowed by the welder who made the header. Meter 
bars and fittings were then put on the header, meters 
attached and tested, and found satisfactory. The 
meters were then removed and the header was ready 
for delivery and connection. After installation was 
made in the apartment building, the only thing then 
necessary to do as gas service is required in each 
apartment, is to connect service to meter header and 
outlet of meter bar to fuel line. 














The distribution department has found this method 
of installing meters in apartments superior to indi- 
vidual installations, particularly where there are 
eight or more family apartments under one roof. 


U. G. I. Circle. 



























































Employment and Development of 
Personnel ° 


Clarifying remarks on the selection of gas employees 


Walter S. R. Dickinson 


Director of Educational Work, Commercial and Accounting Departments, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company 


experts disagree. The theme has been studied 

through spectacles of many colors and thick- 
nesses. It is so absorbing a problem with which to 
experiment, that many schools of opinion have 
arisen, exhibiting wide divergences in character, but 
with the common purpose of evolving workable 
solutions of the so-called personnel problem. From 
the various viewpoints, opinion seems to be crystal- 
lizing, both inside and outside of business, that obser- 
vation, experience and common sense, when unaided 
by reliable data, are costly bases on which to build, 
in making human adjustments in business. Most any 
business man will admit, as he looks ruefully on 
errors of placement traceable to personal judgment 
alone, that something more is needed. But some- 
times the expedients offered give rise to more gloom 
than any personnel problem. 

The further the business man goes into some of 
the solutions offered, the more confused he becomes. 
He finds the psychologists sometimes probe into 
realms almost too nebulous to be of practical signifi- 
‘cance to him. Masses of data are accumulated from 
which simple practical conclusions may not be 
drawn, or the data lead to disagreement. He wonders 
if the phrenologists, are correct who say that a 
certain part of the brain controls “veneration,” or 
whether he should believe the doctor who places 
him on the operating table and assures him that that 
particular part of the brain controls the movements 
of the big toe. Do blondes or brunettes make the 
better salesmen? “Hard-boiled” sales managers of 
national reputation have shown business evidence to 
prove there is no pronounced difference. Character 
analyists say blondes are better. Who is right? 
Should employment be offered a man who is born 
when Saturn was in control? The astrologers say 
no—he will be a pessimist. Of course, these issues 
are not giving business serious concern but they are 
actual assertions of different schools of opinion. 


O* the subject of hiring and developing men, 


Research in Personnel Practice Has Made Long 
Strides 


In spite of a great deal that has been published 
and preached, resulting in many erroneous beliefs, 
“honest-to-goodness” scientific research in personnel 
practice has made long strides in recent years. By 
“honest-to-goodness” research is meant, research 
that has brought results the integrity of which is 


* Presented at the annual mid-year meeting of the 
New Jersey Gas Association, Trenton, N. J., January 


28, 1927. 


provable. Business men are intently watching what 
is being developed by bonafide research. One will be 
convinced of this if he asks his librarian regarding 
the circulation of books dealing with human relations 
in business. 

Pure science as regards personnel practice has not 
as yet been accepted into the warp and woof of busi- 
ness nearly to the extent of the apparent interest 
in the subject. Business awaiting the day when it 
can safely deal with the pefsonnel problem on the 
same scientific basis as it deals with the manufac- 
turing process, or with the engineering, accounting, 
or sales research. That day is coming, but it is not 
yet. Professor C. S. Yoakum, of the University of 
Michigan, who is one of the outstanding national 
authorities in personnel administration, recently 
said: “How many psychologists, really expert in the 
field, has industry put seriously to work in the en- 
deavor to find applications of value? If any are to 
be found at all they can be counted on the fingers 
of a maimed hand.” 


Executives and Psychologists Vary in Their 
Selections 


No doubt we will all admit that twelve major 
executives who pride themselves on their knowledge 
of human nature could independently interview 
twelve salesmen unknown to them and there would 
be the widest variety of opinion among all twelve 
executives in ranking the salesmen as to appraised 
ability, and it is conceivable that ,twelve trained 
psychologists could bring their various tests to bear 
on the problem of rating these twelve salesmen, and 
independently their individual determinations would 
show a much higher degree of correlation. As for 
success in including the largest proportion of the 
twelve salesmen to take on the company’s line, I 
should place my bet on executives, even though they 
might have drawn a few blanks. When we get down 
to given conditions of business we sometimes find 
that psychological tests are better left in the text- 
book, especially so if they must be added to the 
interview, the application blank, the bond application, 
the physical examination, and the investigation of 
references. 

However, no individual who is responsible for the 
introduction of new employees into his company 
has an intellectual right to discard without careful 
investigation the various instruments developed by 
the scientist to facilitate proper selection and place- 
ment of men. The writer, for instance, believes in 
the efficacy of trade tests, mental alertness tests, 
and general intelligence tests, especially if used by 
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persons who understand their application and limita- 
tions, and have the maturity of experience necessary 
to arrive at proper interpretations of results. 


Where Best Timber Can Be Obtained 


Inside the company is probably the best source of 
employees, especially for the higher grades of work. 
Where men have been prepared to fill the positions 
next above them, it is possible not only to fill a 
desirable vacancy by promoting an employee, but 
to work out a chain of promotions, each vacancy 
created being filled in turn by a present employee. 
Sometimes as many as six promotions may be made 
in this sort of a chain. Such a method of filling the 
better jobs has a most salutary effect on the organ- 
ization. 

With all the agencies available for obtaining em- 
ployees, search for the right man is sometimes 
baffling because every other business is competing 
for the services of the above-average man. The con- 
clusion is more than once forced upon the employer 
that the best men are already employed. To attract 
a new employee from another concern is a delicate 
problem, involving a nice consideration of the ethics 
of the individual case. It is sometimes particularly 
impolitic for a public utility to seek out employees 
from other organizations. 

Usually the executive or department head has a 
preconceived idea of the kind of person he wants 
for a given job. He is like the bachelor who has en- 
shrined in his imagination an ideal for a prospective 
spouse, except that the business man must make a 
prompt decision. He may have in mind obtaining a 
counterpart of a particular grammar school boy, or 
high school boy who came into the business some 
years ago, started at the bottom and gradually be- 
came useful. He may have established isolated in- 
stances like these as a rule by which to judge his 
needs. He may even be dramatizing himself. Often 
his ideas do not square with actuality, especially if 
his sallies into the labor market are infrequent. To- 
day, the writer questions the judgment of the man 
who has a fetish with regard to securing men from 
the educational institutions, such as “only high school 
graduates ; nothing but college men; no college men.” 


Mr. Armstrong’s Opinion 


General changes have taken place within the last 
few years with respect to this major source of 
supply. Let us consult the opinion of A. W. Arm- 
strong who discussed this question in the “Atlantic 
Monthly, of July, 1926. 

“. . . except where men with highly special train- 
ing are required, boys with high school education 
and nothing more, can without doubt, be absorbed 
more comfortably into the broad, slow moving 
current of the great corporation than can men with 
college training—and college aspirations. 

“But where is big business to find these high 
school graduates, energetic lads of first rate intelli- 
gence who have in them the making of future busi- 
ness leaders? When a lad of this sort finishes high 
school nowadays he goes on to college, no matter 
how poor his family, so much less have become the 
difficulties of financing a college education, what with 





scholarships, opportunities to work his way through, 
in whole or in part, and the case of negotiating a 
loan for the purpose. If he does go into business 
directly from high school, it is only for a year 
or two, that his earnings may help toward the 
coveted goal. 

“To cry for bright high school boys to meet the 
needs of big business for future leaders is to cry 
for the moon. Whether it wants him or not—there 
is no alternative—big business must content itself 
with the college man; and, whether half-heartedly 
or no, the college man in ever-increasing numbers is 
destined, through the numerous and obvious oppor- 
tunities it offers, to enter this form of union.” 


College Offering Splendid Material 


The author quoted shuts the door a little tightly 
on the source of labor supply offered by the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. What he says, however, 
is worthy of thought on the part of those entrusted 
with introducing new material into the company. 
With upwards of a million men going to the colleges, 
business is being afforded splendid material from 
this source. It is a good leavening toe what should 
be regarded as the best source of supply—the 
present employee who has proved his reliability, ex- 
perience, and value, under the watchful eye of the 
management. 

If the executive really has occasion to look dubi- 
ously over the faces in his expanding organization, 
if he wonders whether these men and women would 
be as capable and. dependable in future executive 
trusteeship as those who direct the affairs of the 
company, let him take added thought to his training 
methods. 


Development of Employee Going Forward 


The work of developing the employee, keeping 
him interested and inspired and educating him as 
to the policies of the company, to the end that he 
may become an executive personal unit in serving 
the public, is constantly going forward along with 
the stream of administrative duties. Everyone in a 
supervisory capacity is a part of the machinery for 
training. The danger is that those in supervisory 
positions will not sufficiently recognize this and that 
the training function will be extinguished under the 
pressure of administrative work. However, without 
prejudice to the supervisor’s responsibility for train- 
ing, it is feasible and probably desirable to make 
certain general features of the training plan the work 
or part of the work of some one staff employee so 
as to relieve the line men of the necessity of a great 
deal of research and so as to prevent duplication of 
educational promotional effort among the depart- 
ment heads. Then, too, if some staff man is not given 
a definite responsibility to work with the organiza- 
tion along educational lines, it might develop that 
basic features of the work will be neglected, for 
what is everyone’s work tends to become no one’s 
work. 

Among the mechanical means used in the educa- 
tional process may be mentioned lectures, meetings, 
classroom instruction, house organs, attendance of 
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employees at conventions of the various associa- 
tions, the maintenance of a company library (how- 
ever small), instruction manuals, planned inter-de- 
partmental visits of employees. All these help give 
the employee an enhanced sense of responsibility, a 
perspective of the business, and a practical under- 
standing as to how he can direct his own thoughts 
and actions for the best interests of himself and the 
company. The problem in making a given program 
effective is to create spontaneity of interest among 
the employees and to maintain that interest. 


How Gas Employee Differs 


From a training standpoint, employment in the 
gas business has typical characteristics. The com- 
pany is not doing business across the continent, it 
is not exporting its product. It is selling right at 
home and its employees live among the customers. 
The employee is regarded by his friends and 
neighbors as a fepresentative-at-large of the com- 
pany. Many points not related to an employee’s 
actual job in the organization are commonly 
brought to his attention by his personal associates. 
Because of this, the employee’s social entity has a 
definite business significance, which is not usually 
true with other forms of business. The least em- 
ployee of the gas company cannot be looked upon 
merely as “one of the hands.” There are innumerable 
instances where the employee’s opportunity to do 
missionary work among his friends is limited only 
by the extent of his understanding of the company’s 
business. Through the channel of the employee’s 
social intercourse results are often obtainable for 
which real money would have to be expended 
through advertising and) publicity. Therefore, a 
training plan should be just as broad as the com- 
pany’s conception of the employee. 

Moreover, the gas business, being essentially built 
upon repeated transactions with a great many cus- 
tomers, the conduct of business must largely be dele- 
gated to the rank and file of employees. The cus- 
tomer cannot but judge .the company as it is repre- 
sented by these employees. Hence, in the gas busi- 
ness, the primary ranks of personnel largely deter- 
mine the status of public relations. 

Again, as there is only one gas company in a given 
territory the employees entering the industry are 
usually without experience. Their complete orienta- 
tion as public utility men is a responsibility of the 
company employing them. Many other businesses 
can induct personnel who are already equipped with 
what might be called the traditions of their indus- 
tries, but, generally speaking, not so the gas 
company. 

These three conditions surrounding employment 
in the industry: (1) the value to the business of the 
employee in his social capacity in the community, 
(2) the necessity for delegating customer contacts 
to the rank and file employee, and (3) the almost 
total lack of an experienced labor supply, indicate 
that a broad and penetrating educational policy is 
an inherent necessity in the gas business. 


(Continued on page 224) 








HOW BROOKLYN UNION “PUTS IT OVER” 


The allowance sale which is being conducted by 
the new business department, shows a substantial 
increase in sales over the one held last year. During 
the first six days, 276 ranges were sold on which 
allowances were made, against 207 for the same 
period in the last sale, or an increase of 33 per cent. 

There was a grand total of 432 ranges sold in the 
first six days of the sale, 64 per cent of which repre- 
sent replacement sales. The percentage during the 
last allowance sale for the same period was 36 per 
cent. 

This shows a material increase over the business 
of last year and demonstrates the fact that the public 
takes a keen interest in the special allowance given 
by the company during the progress of this sale. 
The advertisement draws attention to the advantages 
of securing a new gas range at a much reduced rate 
and is headed: 


“DON’T THROW YOUR OLD STOVE AWAY 
SECURE A CASH ALLOWANCE” 
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Gas Offices 


Adiantic Avenue 2934 
Bedford Avenue 324 
Court Seveet 348 
Fifth Avenue 421 
Fourth Avenue 4721 
Fulton Seveet 1024 
Fulton Street 2069 
Myrtle Avenue 630 


your old stove in exchange for a new, 
up-to-date gas range. 
With anew range you will obtain quicker 


and better 


ing tesults. Your Gas 


Myrtle Avenue 1381 


ory ~tnalll you make the proper selection. 

Elmhurst 

86-08 Queens Bled. 
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Third Year of the Gas Engineering 
Department at the Johns Hopkins 





University, Baltimore, Maryland 


Gas engineering courses---exceptional opportunity 


Ernest B. Luce 


Educational Director Consolidated Gas Electric Lig ht and Power Company of Baltimore 


OUNDED in the fall of 1924 with only three 

day students, growing in the fall of 1925 to fif- 

teen, the Gas Engineering Course at The Johns 
Hopkins University now has an enrollment of 
twenty-seven day and sixteen night school students, 
a total of forty-three; of these, in the regular day 
course, six are graduate and twenty-one under- 
graduate students. 

Thirteen of the undergraduates are attending by 
virture of scholarships, established by the following 
companies: 

Scholar- 
ships 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 


Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md....... 3 
The C. H. Geist Company, Philadelphia, Pa... 2 
Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, 

8 Re SIRS «POS = re hee ee Be 
Southern Gas and Power Corporation, Phila- 

EE So pp heen suka dees scaees 3 
The Tampa Gas Company, Tampa, Fla........ 1 
Mobile Gas Company, Mobile, Ala............ 1 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Com- 

EE, ROGUE, Paik is wa pti aady sae sieve sc 1 

EE tic pilots carck + alebinweeuckins + ane 13 


Other scholarships effective for scholastic year 
1927-8: ’ 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York, New 


oS ye SSR a ee 2 
Southern Gas and Power Corporation, Phila- 
TR Re 1 


The personnel of the Gas Engineering Department 
at Hopkins, including the professor, his associates, 
and the students, is shown in the accompanying 
photographs. 


Inception, Support and Scope of Course 


The expansion of the Engineering School at Hop- 
kins beyond the civil, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering courses to include gas and fuel engineer- 
ing, was undertaken in response to obvious needs 
and at the request of the Southern Gas Association 
and other agencies interested in the extension of 
facilities for higher education in the gas field. 

The chair in Gas Engineering is supported by 
gifts from these agencies and from the tuition fees 
received from scholarships, established by various 


gas companies and the tuition fees of stulents who 
have enrolled on a personal basis. These facts con- 
stitute some of the evidence of the high position at- 
tained by the Hopkins School of Engineering in the 
opinion of engineering industries and those who 
select this school and the gas engineering course in 
order to prepare for life careers in the gas business. 





Wilbert James Huff, Ph.D., 
Professor of Gas Engineering. 
A.B., Yale College, 1914; Henry Bradford Loomis Fellow, Yale 


University, 1915-1916; Ph.D., Yale University, 1917; U. S. 

Bureau of Mines, 1919-1920; Fellow Mellon Institute of Indus- 

trial Research, University of Pittsburgh, 1920-1924; in charge 

Research Division, The Koppers Company Laboratories, 
1920-1924. 


Instruction in and contact with the practical phases 
of Gas Engineering are accomplished mainly through 
lectures, laboratory work, visits of inspection, and 
actual employment in the gas industry. The labora- 
tory of the gas engineering department is equipped 
with the best modern apparatus. One of the most 
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important features of the course is the requirement 
that each student while at the university must spend 
a part of his summer vacation in actual employment 
in the gas industry. At least six months during 
the four years’ course must be so spent. Experi- 
ence with this plan has proved its great value. Stu- 
dents return to the university with renewed inter- 
est, increased appreciation of personal responsibil- 
ity, and a realization of the importance of individual 
effort. 

The degree, Bachelor of Engineering, is conferred 
on the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate 
course. The first degree in gas engineering awarded 
by an American university was given by Hopkins in 
June, 1926, to Mr. Donald T. Bonney, whose photo- 
graph appears elsewhere in this article. 


Graduate Course—Requirements 


A graduate course is offered. In this the student 
may complete his formal professional training by 
studying still further the modern practices in gas 
engineering not treated in the undergraduate course, 
and by getting instruction in advanced theory and 
practice. The student may then take up some one 
particular topic, survey its literature, and make it 
the subject of an*original essay or dissertation for 
an advanced degree. 





Research projects in with 


connection 
work are also undertaken, when supported by in- 
dustrial and scientific organizations. Such a project 
in gas engineering is now being undertaken by the 


graduate 


university. In this a study of the present processes 
of gas manufacture, utilization of plant facilities, and 
the production of by-products is being made. This 
particular research project is supported by the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore, the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the Iroquois Gas Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Other research projects in gas engineering in 
process or already completed at Hopkins are as fol- 
lows: 


(a) The Origin of Carbon Disulfide in the Car- 
bonization of Coal. W. J. Huff. 


This research had for its subject an inquiry into 
the fundamental causes for the production of or- 
ganic sulfur during the making of coal gas, and 
touched in some of its phases the study made by 
Hutton and Thomas at this university and reported 
in The Gas Age 47, 88-94 (1920), on sulfur distri- 
bution during carbonization. This research showed 
that the previously accepted theories for the forma- 





The names from left to right are: 


Front row—C. H. Thompson, C. O. Schobel, J. F. C assell, C. 
Middle row—L. W. Hyatt, James L. Roemer, E. T. C. 


Back row—F. L. Rohos, C. J. Hartung, L. G. 


NIGHT CLASS—GAS E 
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E. Woolicn, T. Bruce Baldwin. 
Hofstetter, W. B. Carter, F. J. Ikena. 
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tion of organic sulfur in manufactured coal gas were 
incorrect, and showed how this formation of organic 
sulfur might be eliminated completely by suitable 
operating conditions, which were described, and 
also showed how the. organic sulfur formed might 
be decomposed in the red hot retort. 

(b) Detection and Estimation of the Carbon Di- 
sulfide in Small Gas Volumes. W. J. Huff. 

This research developed a satisfactory analytical 
method for determining this impurity in very small 
quantities, thus making it possible to study scien- 
tifically its origin. It also indicated various sources 
for errors in analyses in this general field. 

(c) The Production of By-Products in Gas Manu- 
facture, and the Utilization of Stand-By Gas Manu- 
facturing Capacity. W. J. Huff. 

This research, funded by four of the largest gas 
companies in the country, has developed active ex- 
perimentation only during the past six months, the 
period before that time being consumed in the de- 
sign and erection of experimental apparatus. It is 
therefore too early to discuss the results which are 
to be released through the agencies of the subscrib- 
ing companies. 

(d) The Decomposition of High Sulfur Gas Oils. 
W. J. Huff and J. C. Holtz. 

This research, which is being planned in collabora- 
tion with J. C. Holtz, will investigate the mode of 
decomposition of gas oils in the water gas machine, 
in an endeavor to ascertain whether or not the prin- 
ciples developed in a preceding research on the car- 
bonization of coal also apply to the cracking of high 
sulfur oils under gas making conditions. 

(e) Heat Transfer in Tubular Gas Condensers. W. 
J. Huff. Proceedings American Gas Association 
1925, 1147-1156. 

(f) Corrosion in the Gas Industry. W. J. Huff. 


Proceedings. American Gas Association, 1926, in 
press. 

(g) Carbonization of Coal in Continuous Vertical 
Retorts. W. J. Huff. 


Book Review. Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, 18, 1207 (1926). 

Step Taken in 1922 

In considering these facts about the gas engineer- 
ing course at the Johns Hopkins University it is 
well to recall that it was in 1922 that the Southern 
Gas Association, recognizing the growing impor- 
tance and extent of the gas industry, determined to 
establish and support a chair of gas engineering, 
the first of its kind in America, in a prominent in- 
stitution, and that Hopkins was selected from a 
large number suggested for the undertaking. 

It is believed that the leaders in the gas industry 
will be interested to learn, as set forth herein, the 
results obtained since 1924, when the gas engineer- 
ing department was established at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ROSTER GAS ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Charles Gordon Milbourne, B.S., graduate student, 
Research Assistant in Gas Engineering on the gift 
of Mr. Rufus C. Dawes and the Mobile Gas Com- 
pany. B. S. in chemistry, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1925. Formerly employed by E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. on research relating to reactions 
of water gas. 





Donald Theodore Bonney, B.E., graduate student, 
Research Assistant in Gas Engineering. B. E., Johns 
Hopkins University, 1926. The first degree in gas 
engineering awarded by an American University. 

Lloyd Logan, graduate student. Research Asso- 
ciate in Gas Engineering. Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, 1919; University of Pittsburgh, 1921; 
Columbia University, 1925; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1910, 1911 and 1924. 

John Cromwell Holtz, B. S., gradute student. 
Laboratory Assistant in Gas Engineering. B. S. in 
chemistry, Johns Hopkins University, 1926. 

Oscar William Lusby, Ph.D., graduate student. 
Research Assistant in Gas Engineering. A.B., 
Randolph-Macon College, 1922; Ph.D., The Johns 
Hopkins University, 1926. 

Minor C. K. Jones, graduate student. Chief 
chemist of the Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

Frank H. Dotterweich, Baltimore, Md., personal 
basis. 

Brainard Douglas Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
Scholarship, Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Basil Storrs, Baltimore, Md., personal basis. 

John B. Lotz, Jr., Baltimore, Md. Scholarship, 
Southern Gas and Power Corporation, Phildelphia, 
Pa. 

John William Carroll, Prospect Park, Chester, Pa. 
Scholarship, Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric 
Company, Chester, Pa. 

Fulton D. Macneal, Baltimore, Md. Personal basis. 

R. Carroll Albrecht, Baltimore, Md. Scholarship, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Powet Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 

Raymond Matthew Finn, Baltimore, Md. Scholar- 
ship, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore. 

Stanley M. Lausch, Baltimore, Md. Scholarship, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore. J 

Frank J. Maguire, Baltimore. Md. Personal basis. 

Walter Whetstone, JTr.. Wavre. P» Enrolled 
during scholastic years 1925-6 and 1926-7 until 
January. 1927. Personal basis. 

" Louis W. Herbst, Jr.. Baltimore. Md. 
basis. 

Tames R. Lescure, Pittman, N. T. Scholarship, The 
C. H. Geist Comnany. Philadenthia. Pa. 

Leonard A. Covell, Baltimore. Md. Scholarship, 
Southern Gas and Power Cornoration, Philadelnhia, 
Pa. Scholarship, Tampa Gas Company, Fla., 1925-26. 
Stephen G. Moran, Gadsden, Alabama. Scholarship, 
Southern Gas and Power Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nathan Shofer, Baltimore. Md. State scholarship. 

Toseph G. Smith, Jr., East Falls Church, Va. 
Scholarship, Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- 
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DISTANT PASTURES 

“Inside the company is probably the best source 
of employees, especially for the higher grades of 
work,” Mr. Dickinson states in his paper, “Employ- 
ment and Development of Personnel,” read at the 
mid-year meeting of the New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion. We do not dispute this statement in the least 
but, at the same time, we might presume to question 
whether this “source” is, in actual practice, tapped 
very frequently when we cast about for high grade 
employees. We are of the opinion that it is not re- 
sorted to in a great many cases and perhaps there 
is a deep seated reason for this state of affairs. 

Industrially and otherwise we Americans are a 
restless sort. We are continually looking for some- 
thing out-of-the-ordinary. We crave diversity. More 
we demand it, and, generally speaking, our demands 
are plenteously accommodated. “A prophet 1s with- 
out honor.in his own country” and “Farniliarity 
breeds contempt” are two bits of wisdom that we 
have just about entirely appropriated as a part and 
parcel of our general national assets. The fact is, 
although we are not cognizant of it except in a sub- 
conscious sense, we cleave to the spirit of these say- 
ings in selecting high grade employees in a manner 
that is all but one hundred per cent effective. 

It would doubtless form very interesting reading to 
have some representative executive set down his 
reasoning processes when selecting an outsider for 
the filling of an important opening in his organiza- 
tion. Possibly some procedure like the following is 
followed out: 

At the start the various eligibles in the execu- 
tive’s own organization are weighed as to qualifica- 
tions. During this weeding out period those up for 
consideration whose length of service stretch back 
for a goodly number of years are first passed into 
the discard. This is so for many reasons, to wit; 
They might have entered the company’s employ as 
boys and hence the “boss” has always exercised a 
detrimental paternalistic attitude 


toward them. 


Their many years of service has likely accentuated 
their faults—be they ever so trivial—in his mind. 
The longer the executive dwells upon these matters 
the more precarious becomes the chances of the 
eligibles under consideration. 


Next enters a thought that the time is ripe for 
some new blood in the company’s business veins. 
Mayhap the selection of one from its own ranks will 
cause some undesirable in-breeding. Or it might be 
that a new man from the outside will have a better, 
clearer perspective of the job and its problems; will, 
indeed, bring in some brand-new, worth-while ideas 
of his own. Moreover the executive will argue that a 
new man can command more respect from his sub- 
ordinates than one from within the ranks und will 
exercise more business daring. 

It is patent that on many occasions a rank out- 
sider is brought in to fill some position and, though 
it might not seem fair to the eligible men in the 
same company, our industrial progress does not seem 
to have suffered much by reason of this absence of 
in-breeding. We many times jump the fence to graze 
in distant pastures but as a result have not suffered 
overly from employment indigestion. 


ma me 


THE REALLY BIG IDEA 


It is quite stimulating to note, as brought out by. 
Mr. Luce, the altogether healthy status of the gas 
engineering course as pursued at the Johns Hopkins 
University. The inception of this relatively new 
course in engineering called for genuine vision and 
its subsequent establishment necessitated painstaking 
co-operation on the part of all concerned in the 
movement. 

Education not put to some practical use is virtu- 
ally worthless; indeed, some would properly style 
it a liability. And certainly, what with the amazing 
numbers of young men entering our institutions of 
higher learning, both the commercial and industrial 
side of man’s existence can count on the turning out 
of many “liabilities.” 

Figuratively speaking, education is but the placing 
of a rough-forged tool in the hands of the student; 
one which must be sharpened in the exacting school 
of experience before any worth-while “swath” can 
be cut. The really big idea back of the course in 
question, then, would seem to lie along the line of 
how the young graduate is going to sharpen and 
wield this cutting instrument to the end that our 
industry will increasingly profit therefrom. 
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Lesson No. 158 


Oil Gas 


It has been mentioned that there are two types 
of single-shell, oil gas generator. One of these, the 
heat up and made down type, that is the type in 
which the passage of gases is from top to bottom 
during the heating period and from bottom to top 
during the gasification period, the gas off-take being 
necessarily located at the bottom, has been discussed 
in the previous lesson. The other type of single- 
shell, oil gas generator is the heat and make down 
type. 

In this apparatus, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the passage of heating gases is 
from top to bottom and the making of the gas is 
in the same direction. The apparatus is seen to con- 
sist of a steel shell provided with an internal layer 
of firebrick. The interior of the generator is filled 
with checkerbrick, which however extends only to a 
certain height, a space being left between the top of 
the checkerbrick and the top of the generator proper. 
This space is the combustion chamber and in it the 
oil is burnt for the purpose of producing hot gases 
with which to heat the checkerbrick up to the right 
temperature for the oil gas making process. 


Construction of Generator 


The checkerbrick rests right on the bottom of the 
generator, no supporting arches being required. The 
gas outlet is located at the bottom and is provided, 
as can be seen, with a stack valve, which remains 
shut during the gas making period but which is open 
during the heating period. The combustion gases 
then escape through the stack valve into the stack, 
as this valve is located directly under the lower open- 
ing of the stack. At the top of the apparatus there 
are three openings. One of these at the side for the 
introduction of steam and another is at the very top 
for the introduction of oil both for heating and 
making purposes, the oil being sprayed in an ad- 
mixture with steam. The third opening is for the 
introduction of air and is used only when the fire- 
brick is being heated up prior to the making period. 

It will be seen that this type of single shell oil 
gas generator is really a counterpart of the primary 
generator in the two shell Jones process oil gas jet. 


It is an apparatus which is well-suited for the pro- 
duction of small gas outputs and possesses many of 
the advantages of the two shell apparatus. It 
possesses one difficulty and that is that it is hard 
to start. The checkerbrick is cold and it takes a 
comparatively long time to heat it up for the reason 
that the natural draft in the apparatus opposes the 
flow of the heating gases from the top downwards. 
But once it is started, this disadvantage disappears. 
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I Wonder 


Sir Toby Belch 


Art---A system of rules devised for procuring some 
practical result 


66QCNELLING is an art.” How often have we 

heard the glib and voluble salesman expound 

in such a vein; indeed, on what numerous 
occasions have we listened to some professional tub 
thumper harangue one of the present-day eating 
clubs along similar lines. Catch a man with stomach 
well lined with food, a be-fatted perfecto between 
his lips and twenty or more of his brothers-in-the- 
craft sitting hard by and he will drink in more of 
the tub thumper’s platitudinous mouthings in thirty 
minutes than he would 


felines at my person. But is that not what we are 
told, in a sense, when we are lectured along the line 
that, among other things, to be a successful salesman 
one must enjoy a certain prescribed degree of health? 
I ask in all candor, can anyone point out one line of 
human endeavor, with the exception of being an ef- 
ficient invalid, where a successful career can be 
looked forward to without the attribute of health? 
Could a heavyweight boxing champion, in the gen- 
eral nature of things, anticipate drawing down a half 
million dollar gate without 





undertake to assimilate in 
six months through the 
medium of reading in the 
quiet of his own home. 
Understand, I am not 
gainsaying in the least that 
selling is not an art—this 
entire article is based upon 
the premise that it is. But 
one would do well, at the 
start, to ask himself 
whether or not an excess 
of palaver has been scat- 
tered about to the end that 
salesmen in general have 
come to feel that success 
depends on one’s ability to 
juggle a lot o1 extravagant 
and hifalutin nonsense. It 
would seem that the ora- 
torical geniuses who rant 
about selling being an art 
lead through divers tangled 
paths of verbal guff to the 
inevitable conclusion that 
selling is after all a gift of 
the gods. To such it is 
suggested that they look 
to the definition of an art 








having shown a tolerably 
sufficient fund of health at 
some recent period in his 
career? Clearly, the matter 
of health is not one of the 
rules of the art of selling 
only, although many text- 
books—God spare the mark 
—on the subject muster a 
right healthy show of 
wordage in this particular 
direction. 


Honesty Not Private Prop- 
erty of Salesman 


Another item anent the 
subject of selling that has 
been worn to a threadbare 
condition is the admonition 
to the young fellow first 
starting out to sell goods 
to always be honest. How 
this feature has been dwelt 
upon! With what devilish 
delight have orators, 
writers, five-minute-pep- 
speakers and _ who-not 
stormed, raved and preach- 
ed over this innocent 








at the heading of this 
article, the same being 
transcribed verbatim from 
one of the present-day dictionaries of the vintage of 
1926. If they will agree that a set of rules arranged 
along some definite systematic lines governs the 
process of selling it might be well to endeavor and 
search out such a code and set down its boundary 
lines. 


Health Is Desired Requisite in Any Vocation 


Were I to sagely announce, like Scramblepipe and 
Screwworm proclaiming that the earth is round, that 
one and one added together give the sum of two, the 
reader would be well within his province to send 
forthwith for a straitjacket and consign me to the 
most modern padded cell extant. I repeat, were I to 
vigorously belabor the bottom of a tub or other bom- 
bastic noise producer with all the zeal of a snake oil 
vendor and state that Calvin Coolidge is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the reader would be justi- 
fied in heaving a few brickbats or several deceased 


Sir Toby Belch 





victim. Honesty is to be 
no more appropriated as 
the private belonging of 
the salesman that it is to be proclaimed as the 
personal property of those engaged in the various 
duties in a bank. To say that honesty is the best 
policy is to state an incontrovertible law of the 
relations of mankind in general and this, incident- 
ally, would apply regardless of any moral con- 
sideration of the question. Why then are we 
hounded about something that is so general in its 
breadth and application? I know full well that 
there are some whe will rear up on their hind legs 
and with fangs bared roar that in the business of 
selling there is a peculiar something, an out-of-the- 
way condition that renders one prone to the likeli- 
hood of overstepping, perhaps unconsciously, the 
bounds of honesty. Tommyrot! There is nothing 
peculiar about the vocation of selling any more than 
there is something peculiar about the job of the 
farm hand following the plow. I fear that we sales- 
men folks are at times unduly wont to place our par- 
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ticular line of work too high upon a pedestal and 
to consider our calling as some special heaven-sent 
dispensation. The fact is, I often wonder whether 
we haven’t surrounded the vocation of selling with 
the effulgent halo of an enormous myth. I dare say 
that the sooner we cease blatantly harping on hon- 
esty as being a law peculiar to selling the quicker 
will some innocent “hucksters” arrive at that happy 
station where they will be less liable to be thought 
dishonest. 

Do I hear some one triumphantly chant, loudly 
contend, what of being courteous; what of being 
neatly attired; what of exercising tact, etc., etc. ? 

Hold awhile, I pray you. Are we not again bring- 
ing to the fore certain qualities or essentials that 
do or should permeate the entire great fabric of all 
of our dealings with mankind as a whole, whether 
such dealings be of a business nature or otherwise? 


Two Distinct Schools of Selling 


As the entire matter appeals to me, the real and 

genuine code of rules governing successful selling 
would seem to be divided into two distinct schools, 
each with its coterie of adherents and each as radi- 
cally divergent and unlike the other as would be 
chestnuts, say, and cork legs. It is barely possible 
that both might be wrong, but it is a living mortal 
certainty that both of them cannot be right. 
* The first school that I will endeavor to analyze 
and Bertillon, as it were, is that which unfurls its 
banner, famously fashioned and enchantingly em- 
blazoned, to the business breeze, bearing its indel- 
ible slogan, “Sell yourself.” I do not feel that it is 
necessary to describe in detail the foundation upon 
which the first school—let us call it the Sell Your- 
self School—has built up its structure. 

Some time back it was my pleasure to meet up 
with a salesman who, in his particular line of “drum- 
ming,” had achieved something of a success, so- 
called. For purposes of identification we will desig- 
nate this individual with the name Fenstermacher. 
He was a rip-roaring, red hot, militant apostle of 
the Sell Yourself School. Moreover, so that one 
might be duly on his guard, I will warn ahead of 
schedule that I do not entirely fancy this particular 
cult as correctly setting forth the code of laws regu- 
lating successful selling. 

Fenstermacher was affability personified, a living, 
vibrating example of one of those personages com- 
ing under the classification “he-makes-them-like- 
him.” Some college lost a perfectly good cheer 
leader when they did not anchor on to Fenster- 
macher. He was pleasant to a fault, none could 
gainsay that. Had he only gone into the under- 
taking business the matter of dying, of. a verity, 
could have been looked forward to with a certain 
degree of pleasurable anticipation. 


Temerity of Salesmen 


After the legally prescribed length of time spent 
in being entertained I was desirous of ascertaining 
what he sold, what kind of goods, and the peculiar 
nature of the same. As to the kind of goods, I was 
advised by Fenstermacher with delicious celerity. 


That is, one was able to find out from his brief de- 
scription approximately what his wares were, just 
like one would have been able to differentiate be- 
tween elephants and egg-beaters. But as to the 
makeup of the goods, why the customer ought to 
buy them, how they ought to be marketed by the 
customer, how the goods were made at the factory, 
etc., etc., I was stunned to learn that Fenstermacher 
was totally and blissfully oblivious; in total igno- 
rance, just as I presume he might be of the subject 
of Sanskrit. At first I felt that he was indulging in 
a bit of practical joking, but listen! He actually 
went on record in saying that a knowledge of his 
goods and the other attendant items of information 
were not at all necessary in order to sell them. 
Still further, he avowed that such lore would only 
hamper a salesman and in the end the buyer was 
not particularly interested in such “nonsense” any- 
how. In the event that some of the devotees of the 
Sell Yourself School interpose an objection by way 
of saying that I am laying it on a bit thick, or that 
I did not correctly interpret Fenstermacher’s opin- 
ions, I would request that they listen to this one. 
And in passing I will say that I could narrate a 
whole pamphletful of similar one hundred per cent 
authentic cases. The following, however, I must 
confess is the first that I have ever personally 
heard, coming as it did, from headquarters. 


A Case in Point 


Not so many months ago I sat in the office of a 
selling organization in one of the farger eastern 
cities. One of this organization’s men was being 
approached by the president—get this point, please, 
the president—of.a large company turning out 
equipment and apparatus of a more or less highly 
technical nature. We'll call the man of the selling 
organization Blottenberger and the president Fair- 
weather. Now Fairweather desired of all things 
that Blottenberger’s selling organization contract to 
take on his line—the highly technical equipment— 
to sell. Let all the facts be set down in saying that 
Blottenberger knew absolutely nothing of this 
equipment and, in the ordinary nature of ‘things, 
probably never would. Moreover, he was of the 
Sell Yourself School. It might perhaps further 
clarify matters in stating that the kind of goods 
that Blottenberger’s concern “marketed” could be 
said to be of a simple nature—for example, some- 
thing in a class with soap or cravats—while the 
equipment that Fairweather’s company turned out 
was considerably more complicated and involved; 
we might assume that it was a water gas apparatus. 

I had brought up the question as to what the 
procedure would be in case Blottenberger ap- 
proached a prospective customer and the latter 
would happen to quip him along technical lines. 
Both Blottenberger and Fairweather gave me a 
look of consummate pity and disdain and the latter 
began to preach with the look of a philosopher. But 
here, in part, is the conversation. 

Fairweather: “We have engineers at our home 
office to answer such questions. We do not want 
our salesmen to become involved in such discus- 
sions.” 
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I (timidly) : “No,” 

Fairweather: “Why, of course, not; we 

Blottenberger (interrupting with considerable 
show of heat): “These technical birds have no right 
to ask such questions. They should be guided sole- 
ly by the past reputation of the company whose 
goods are offered to them. It’s preposterous how 
some of these smart aleck school boys like to show 
off. They make me quite ill.” 

Fairweather (continuing from where Blottenber- 
ger had interrupted) : “—-we merely want our sales- 
men to get the good-will of the prospect. When he 
has gained this it will not be at all necessary to enter 
into any discussion of how the equipment is made, 
nor will the buyer or engineer feel like asking any 
questions, etc., etc.” 

I just about sank into a coma at this juncture, 
thank heaven, and heard but little of the rest of the 
erudite discussion. 





Damaging Evidence 

I was more than glad that I had set in on this 
little seance because only two nights later I attended 
a get-together of several engineers, and during the 
conversation that ensued the salesman as a class 
came in for a good bit of discussion pro and con. 
One of the engineers employed by a very large cor- 
poration and whose duty it is to advise the purchas- 
ing department as to about where orders should be 
placed chanced to discuss the local representative 
of a nationally known line of instruments, such as 
would be used in boiler rooms and industrial plants. 
We'll label the representative Fitzhugh and again 
proceed to dialogue. 

I: “Fitzhugh is a pretty likable fellow.” 

Engineer: “Mighty likable; I wish he knew more 
about ‘the equipment he is endeavoring to sell.” 

I: “Why I thought Fitzhugh was tolerably well 
posted on his line.” 

Engineer: “Well, the fact is that I hate to see 
poor Fitzhugh come into my office because I know 
that it will be necessary for me to ask him one or 
more questions that he will not be able to answer. 
I know in advance that he will say: ‘I’m not exactly 
posted on that point but I will get a letter off right 
away to the factory and advise our engineering de- 
partment to answer you fully at once.’ Frankly, I 
hate to say that I feel that I can do just as well by 
consulting the catalog and not have Fitzhugh call 
on me at all. Fitzhugh spoiled a perfectly good 
floor-walker when he began selling technical goods.” 

Further back in this article please notice that 
friend Blottenberger contends that the technical 
buyers have no right to ask such questions. Per- 
haps they haven’t. Neither is it a fair shake that 
prosperity and success should miss some of us in 
the shuffle. But the technical buyer—and others 
for that matter—does ask questions and prosperity 
and success do pass some of us unfortunate mortals 
by, so there you are. 

Surely there must be some reason for the exis- 
tence of the Sell Yourself School of selling. There 
is and accordingly it will be necessary to stray a 
short distance from the beaten path to investigate 
the same. A certain type of buyer, altogether too 
much in the limelight, has been the cause. Get the 


following, I pray, for if ever one deserved a medal 
for pure, unadulterated effrontery and gross mis- 
carriage of the duties of his position I feel the chap 
about whom the following true and unexpurgated 
ancedote entwines itself has earned and merited the 
same. 


The Buyer Who Must Be Amused 


Every now and then when my purse will stand 
the gaff I gather for my lunch with a set of business 
men of more or less affluent standing. Recently I 
heard one of these men, a buyer, bitterly complain 
that he had put in an awful morning interviewing 
six or seven salesmen. It further developed that a 
goodly percentage of the salesmen interviewed were 
not of the Sell Yourself School, and hence the buyer 
perchance had been robbed of a certain amount of 
entertainment which he looks for. In fact, he ad- 
mitted that buying was an arduous task and that 
of necessity the buyer ought to be pleasantly re- 
galed during the carrying out of his work. Aside, 
I heartily commend to those persons who would 
receive orders from this buyer to amble blithely into 
the gentleman’s office with limbs askew in the 
throes of Charlestonitis and. thumbs strumming 
merrily on a hand decorated ukulele. Then they 
might spin a yarn or two after which they can pro- 
ceed to inquire as to how the buyer’s pet canary 
bird is coming along. 

Might I ask a question? Might I essay to do a 
trifle of interrogating, after which one is at liberty 
to belabor me right vigorously? By what right 
does the buyer demand entertainment? Does he see 
to it that his hard-worked, callous-fingered stenog- 
rapher is accorded some entertainment during the 
course of her daily grind? What would he do if 
she, say, every two hours, would declare a recess 
and start entertaining herself and mayhap some of 
the other office force? What, think you, would hap- 
pen if the motorman and conductor on a suburban 
run would stop the car for an hour at a purling 
brook for a bout with the trout? Let it be stated 
with as much emphasis as one sees fit that the 
stenographer is paid her wage for a specific piece 
of work rendered and not to be entertained in the 
meanwhile. The motorman and car conductor are 
paid to run their car on schedule and to pay strict 
attention to the technique of such running and not 
to be accorded amusement in the interim. Simi- 
larly the buyer is paid to interview salesmen to the 
end that his firm will profit by his judicious pur- 
chases. If he feels that it is incumbent upon his 
particular position to offer him entertainment and 
an overly supply of jocularity and levity during 
his specified working hours I maintain he is seek- 
ing success not only in a wrong and crazy-quilt 
fashion, but also should inquire into some other 
field where he can give vent to his tendencies along 
less hampered lines. It is recommended to such 
that they seek out some such vocation as circus 
work or acting as theatrical critic for a newspaper. 

“Good-fellow” Atmosphere Too Prevalent 

It would seem that there has been altogether too 
much of the “good fellow” atmosphere injected into 
the matter of selling both as it concerns the buyer 
as well as the salesman and as a consequence the 
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ultimate goal has been obscured and bedimmed. As 
a result you can hear, almost any day, some sales- 
man blatantly announce that he can sell anything, 
it matters not what its peculiar characteristics might 
be. 

The foregoing leads to the conclusion that there 
can be remaining but one main method or basis 
upon which a system of rules can be firmly estab- 
lished which will govern the successful selling of 
goods and commodities. This is concerned wholly 
with the proposition of the salesman, representative 
or drummer—call him what you may—knowing to 
the best of his ability the article he offers for sale. 
Knowing how the buyer will profit by using such 
an article. Knowing just how the article will func- 
tion or behave under any peculiar condition. Know- 
ing the intimate relation of the article to changing 
market conditions. Knowing how the article is 
made at its factory, what it is made of, and why. 

And I might say that it is fortunate that the sales- 
man can never know all that there is desirable to 
know about his line, whether it be cheese, chestnut 
or conoidal blowers. There is always something of 
value to be ascertained about his product, something 
that will increasingly add to his ability to close 
worth-while sales deals. I take it that if one is be- 
deviled with an arrogant and aching wisdom tooth 
and is distressed to the point that the same should 
make the acquaintance of the dentist’s forceps he is 
not going to seek out that dentist who endeavors 
to drive home the impression that he is a good fellow. 
Not by a jugful! He will march forthwith to the 
D.D.S. who knows how to extract the recalcitrant 
molar with knowledge and dispatch. And such a 
dentist will wax increasingly successful and be able 
to command his price. Similarly the salesman will 
profit by just such tactics'in his chosen vocation. 


“By the Grace of God” 


In summarizing I am aware of the fact that those 
devotees of the Sell Yourself School will say that 
there have been myriads of successful salesmen who 
have cloven closely to its laws and tenets. This 
might be instrumental in provoking considerable tub- 
thumping, this word “successful,” so we'll accommo- 
date brevity by conceding the point. But such con- 
cession will have to bear the proviso as contained in 
the following story: 

Back in my second year at college we had a truly 
abominable football team, one that had absorbed a 
terrific amount of punishment and defeats. After our 
fifth game, as I recall it, we attempted to claim a 
bit of nourishment to help bolster up our spirits, in 
our defeat of a smaller calibre team; one that we 
would ordinarily have considered as being scheduled 
as a practice game but which, with out sub-par 
aggregation, proved to be a double-dyed tartar. We 
won by a small score but by all the rules of fairness 
and candor we rightfully belonged on the short end 
ef the final count. In the field house after the game 
our quarterback’s show of enthusiasm was rudely 
jolted by the husky fullback’s remark that we had 
won the game by the Grace of God. 


And so I am inclined to believe that, due to certain 
indefinable circumstances largely, the successful 
salesman of the Sell Yourself School is blundering 
through by sheer dumb luck. Some day we business 
folks as a whole might wake up and find we have 
a lot of the way to retrace, with considerable stone 
bruises and stubbed toes attending the weary back- 
ward plodding to a fresh and saner starting point. 

Should the Sell Yourself salesman fashion tor him- 
self a coat of arms on which will appear the motto, 
“By the Grace of God”? Are we at the present time 
jazzing through our business of selling supported by 
the traditional American luck and bolstered by our 
unparalleled natural resources (that might some day 
give out)? Is it better to sell yourself, with the don’t- 
give-a-hang attitude of the medieval minstrel or is it 
preferable that we know what we are selling? Is 
the Sell Yourself School correct or is the Know Your 
Goods School correct? I wonder. 

mame me 


Fhe pans dark and pierc- 
ing cold, it was a night 
= the well housed and 
fed to draw, round the 
bright fire and thank 
God they were at 
home.’’—Dickens. 


(GyAS 


Lo bright fire of 
a gas fireplace 
for instance—there’s 
double satisfaction in 
this cheery warmth. 
The man of the house 
can appreciate 
the comfort and con- 
venience of clean, 
quick heat without 
the drudgery of 
building and tending 
a fire on long, lazy, 
homey evenings. 


GAS 
Fireplace Heaters 


SOO down 


balance monthly with 
your gas bills. Sizes to 
fit any fireplace 
opening. 


“(If it’s done with 
heat, you can do 
it better with 
gas.” 
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(Your Name and Address) 


A.G.A.-701 
Gas Firelight 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


MARCH “the spirit moves him,” and strange to say, they all 

“As Mad as a March have selling punch and arrest an unusual amount 
Hare”—Of course we do of attention. 
not want folks to think we rei Pe 
are mad, but it seems that MOTHER TELLS "EM 
the month of wind and .The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, has 
bluster should find the introduced mother into the picture to tell the Mrs. 
commercial gas man what a good range that company offers for sale. 
breezing about a bit to un- Mother knows a good thing when she sees it and, 
cover some new business too, she used a range made by the same folks “long 
that is bound to crop out before the Mrs. was born”—that’s a good argument, 
with spring’s approach. and as the space used by the Railway & Power Co. 
March is a good time to is not crammed full of copy we would say it went 
harp a bit on Hot Water Over. 
Service, for folks will want 
it just the moment “house- 


‘ 





































| cleaning days” arrive; too, “I’m Glad to See You Bought 
there are many home- T) 
managers who have “put-up” with a coal stove a Good Range, Daughter— 


or a worn-out gas range all winter and who 
have resolved to buy new kitchen appliances 


“just as soon as ‘house-cleaning time comes.’” All ee RO = 
these folks are prospects that may be cultivated and ap i 
corralled in March. Lies) 





riety teins j= 


Out in the “corn belt region” is a gas man who’ 











popes 
believes in timely window trims. The other day mm la—- 
we noted a trim in one of his windows that featured TERMS f{ Quaury 











an over-sized cut-out head of Lincoln, “The Great oe 
Emancipator,” and a 1927 oven heat controlled gas 
range, “another great emancipator.” Windows of if 
this kind have a great power of attraction; too, the 
very simplicity of the display-usually puts the mes- 











“I’ve Used-It for 30 Years” 
“It used to be called the Eclipse. Long before you were 


® born I bougtit one of the early models. All these years 
\ | o J its reputation has been good.” 


. : ° . Come in Today and Select Yours 
Sage across in an impressive manner. March will GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER CO 


no doubt find a big cut-out shamrock or a mad RETAIL SHOWROOMS: 
March hare conveying a message to the passer-by a ae ee + amine ata pe 
from this man’s window, for he designs his trims as 
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KEEPING GAS COMPANY TRUCKS PREPARED 
(Continued from page 205) 


When a new truck is purchased it is brought 
immediately to the garage for preparation for 
service. If it is a Ford, it is equipped with a dif- 
ferent greasing system, fitted with a canopy over 
the truck box, and such other equipment as meter 
racks and miscellaneous items needed in the par- 
ticular service where it is to be used. It is re- 
painted by the air gun method and jacked up to 
be run for several hours to limber it.up. It is 
given a number and henceforth its record of gas 
and oil consumption, repair bills and costs ac- 
curately maintained until the frame and body are 
sO worn out that it must be replaced. 


mo 


EMPLOYMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PERSONNEL 


(Continued from page 210) 


Outline of Employee’s Training 


When we study objectively what is needed we are 
likely to be appalled by the magnitude of the order; 
we must concede ‘that a well-rounded gas man 
cannot be created rapidly even from good native 
material. Here, for instance, are specific subjects 
that are believed to deserve a place in a program 
designed to train what we may call, for want of a 
better name—the average gas man. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that these subjects are additional 
to the job training that must be administered: 

1. Economics of the Business: Fundamentals, 
development of the industry, regulation, finance— 
customer ownership, history of the company. 

2. Organization and Administration of Company: 
General organization and administration, commercial 
organization, operating organization, inter-depart- 
mental co-operation. 

3. Service Given -By Company: General scope, 
main extensions, service extensions, extensions 
ahead of paving, housepiping inspections, meters— 
setting, testing and removing; maintenance of ser- 
vice, how the meter works, the cubic foot of gas, 
how to use the telephone. 

4. Meter Reading, Billing and Collecting: Theory 
of the consumer’s accounting system, how to read 
meters, rates—how to calculate bills; the signifi- 
cance of good collections. 

5. New Business: Principal applications of gas 
being developed by the company—domestic and in- 
dustrial; merchandising ideals. 

6. Employee Relations: Necessity of constant 
cultivation of the mind, available educational facili- 
ties convenient to employees, what to study in busi- 
ness, company and public libraries, facilities for 
education offered by gas associations, vacations, 
office hours, welfare plan of company, group in- 
surance, courtesy to all classes and under all condi- 
tions—inflexible requirement in public utility work; 
accuracy and detail, opportunities for promotion in 
the industry. ' 


7. Safety: The Schaeffer prone pressure method 
of resuscitation. 

In conclusion, the writer pleads that the employ- 
ment and development of personnel is a formidable 
subject with which to deal between 3:15 P. M. and 
trains for dinner. He is impressed with the futility 
of his contribution on the subject not only because 
of the limitation of time but because of his personal 
limitations, both as to knowledge of the subject and 
experience in the field. 


ma me me 
N. Y¥. STATE FAR AHEAD IN USE OF MFG. GAS 


With six per cent of the manufactured gas com- 
panies of the country, New York State produces and 
consumes approximately one-fourth of the country’s 
total supply of gas. In 1926 it had a per capita use 
two and one-half times as great as that of the United 
States as a whole, says the New York State Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information. 

There are in the country approximately one thou- 
sand manufactured gas companies, of which New 
York State has sixty-four. These last year distri- 
buted more than one hundred billion cubic feet of 
gas, while the national total was approximately four 
hundred and fifty billion cubic feet. 

The per capita use in New York State was nearly 
ten thousand cubic feet in 1926, compared with a 
national average of about four thousand. 

It is estimated that there are in the United States 
ten and one-half million manufactured gas installa- 
tions, serving more than fifty million people. New 
York State has 2,725,000 installations which serve 
approximately nintey per cent of the population. 
New customers are being added to New York’s total 
at a rate of ten thousand a month. 

Of the thousand manufactured gas companies in 
the country, about fifty are municipal plants. New 
York State has one municipal gas plant, at Bath, 
which supplies 752 customers one one-thousandth of 
the State’s yearly total. 


xn mm 


. CONCERNING GAS TUBING 


These brisk mornings and chilly evenings neces- 
sitate the use of gas heaters in thousands of homes. 
Give your most careful attention to leaky, dried-out, 
cracked or, or broken gas tubing; to replacing de- 
fective parts and imperfect ends where connections 
are made with stoves, heaters, or wall brackets. Do 
NOT try to mend a leak with cloth, for this material 
is porous and gas will seep through. Take heed of 
the following “nevers” : 

Never buy or use “cheap” gas tubing. 

Never attempt to mend or wrap with tape, tubing 
which is cracked or broken. 

Never place tubing where it may be tripped over 
or bumped into. 

Never use flexible tubing where iron pipes can be 
used. 

Never use tubing which is “doubtful.” 




















PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign 
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TAR FROM A COMMERCIAL LOW TEMPER- 
ATURE RETORT 

OME properties of a tar produced by the car- 
S bonization of a West Virginia coal in a “Carbo- 

coal” retort at a temperature of 600 to 650 
degrees C are described. The melting point and 
the free carbon in the pitch are linear functions of 
the volume per cent of the tar distilled. The tar 
was repeatedly fractionated, cuts being taken at 
ten to fifteen degrees intervals up to a temperature 
of 270 degrees C, and the tar acids are separated 
from each fraction. The specific gravity of the tar 
acid fractions pass through a minimum at boiling 
point 224 to 238 degrees C. 

Other samples of the tar acids were methylated 
and the methyl ethers fractionated, the specific 
gravity again passes through a minimum, the curve 
of equivalent weights showing a corresponding 
break. The condensation products of the tar acids 
and formaldehyde were inferior to those obtained by 
using pure phenol. The condensation products with 
sulphur chloride may serve as_ acid-resisting 
varnishes. 

The neutral oils were fractionated. If care is taken 
to remove completely the sulphuric acid used in 
extracting the bases, the lower boiling fractions of 
the neutral oils retain their light yellow color for 
several months, while the fractions above 220 de- 
grees C darken slowly. All the neutral oil fractions 
contain sulphur, from 0.4 to 0.6 per cent, which is 
not readily removed. The neutral oils are highly 
unsaturated, absorbing, for example, up to fifty per 
cent of their weight of chlorine. They are however 
not readily attacked by potassium permanganate. 
Liquid phase cracking of the neutral oils is very slow 
under a temperature of 400 degrees C, while above 
450 degrees C cokeformation becomes rapid. The 
effect of cracking any fraction is to widen the boil- 
ing range, but the same relative difference in the 
boiling range between fractions is maintained even 
after extensive cracking. Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, 1926, pages 666-669. 

mem © 

COKE OVEN GAS FOR GENERAL USE 

'ARIOUS phases of the coke oven gas process 

are discussed from the standpoint of the use of 

this gas for domestic and industrial purposes. 
The cost of the gas, that is the price which should be 
paid for it by the gas company buying it, is analyzed 
and is compared with the cost of manufactured gas 
made right on the works which is made of the fol- 
lowing parts: cost of coal after deducting value of 
residuals, carbonizing labor, works salaries, wear 
and tear, and purification. The discussion also in- 
cludes the load factor, and various variations in this 
factor must be taken into consideration in maintain- 
ing an adequate supply of gas. Purification of the 
purchased coke oven gas is done at the gas works. 





The question of purification of the coke oven gas at 
the place where it is manufactured is also discussed. 

Another phase of the subject which receives con- 
sideration is the distribution of the gas from the 
coke ovens to the gas works. The size of mains and 
pressures are described. Attention is also paid to the 
drying of the gas before it is distributed. It is stated 
that coke oven gas should be low in naphthalene. 
Some coke oven gases contain as little as two grains 
of naphthalene per 100 cubic feet. When the gas 
contains light oils, these act to dissolve the naptha- 
lene and prevents its deposition. It is important to 
select the right kind of wash oil in removing the 
benzol from the gas, for the reason that some wash 
oils, such as creosote oil, tend to increase rather than 
reduce the napthalene content of the gas. The tem- 
perature at which the washing is carried out is also 
important, thus using a wash oil saturated to the 
extent of fifteen per cent with naphthalene, if a 
gas containing four grains of naphthalene per 100 
cubic feet is required, a temperature not exceeding 
23 degrees C must be employed. Gas Journal, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1927, pages 263-5. 

mmm 
DRILL MILE AND HALF IN EARTH IN EFFORT 
TO FIND NATURAL GAS 

Eyes of natural gas men in Ohio—which has one- 
third of the natural gas consumers of the country— 
are focused on the attempts being made in California 
to obtain gas at hitherto unknown depths. 

It is said that a well in Orange County, California, 
already the world’s deepest well, with a total depth 
of 8,046 feet, is to be drilled to still greater depths. 
The total cost now is well up to $200,000, and the 
experiment thus far has failed to produce gas. 

Due to the fact that the natural gas industry must 
continually seek new fields of supply, to take the 
place of depleting wells, great interest attaches to 
the California experiment. 

Gas Purification 

A review is made of the gas purifying process from 
the standpoint of the gas works. It is claimed that 
in building a set of purifiers in a new plant it is more 
advisable to provide for future developments by 
providing two or three proportionally larger iron 
oxide purifiers than four smaller purifiers. When 
using purifiers with water lutes it is essential to 
prevent foul oxide from falling into the lutes and 
producing acidulated water which results in the 
extensive corrosion of the side plates and covers. 
The valve system should also be such that each 
purifier can be operated and controlled independently 
and that any sequence of purifiers can be worked. 
The resistance of a purifying installation can be cut 
in half by dividing the oxide in each purifier into two 
shallow layers and leading the gas from the inter- 
vening space through the two layers in parallel. 
Gas Journal, 1926, volume 175, pages 478-480. 




























Gas Sales Division of New England 
Gas Association Holds First 


Meeting of New Year 

Boston.—Vision and enthusiasm 
were the key words in an address 
given to one hundred and seventy- 
five members and guests of the 
gas sales division of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association at the Boston 
City Club on Friday, January 7, by 
Mr. A. A. Naulin of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The speaker also emphasized the 
point that in order to become 
specialists in home comforts that 
we must have installed in our 
homes all the labor-saving devices 
which are made possible through 
the use of gas and thereby show in 
our attitude and speech that we are 
talkirig from actual experience. 

Mr. Naulin outlined in detail the 
cost of adding all the gas comforts 
in ‘the modern home. He also 
stated that with a small investment 
another floor could be added., That 
is, the basement could be so ar- 
ranged that it would mean a clean 
place which could be used as a play 
room for children, with the installa- 
tion of gas-burning appliances. 

The musical program of the eve- 
ning consisted of solos on the con- 
certina by James Walsh of the 
Lowell Gas Light Company. Mr. 
Walsh, who is 78 years old, stated 
that this instrument was used quite 
extensively when he was a boy, but 
recently it is very seldom heard. 
It is played in the same manner 
as an accordian and the popular 
pieces which Mr. Walsh played on 
this unusual instrument were very 
well received. 

Governor Webber of the associa- 
tion stated that a joint refrigera- 
tion committee of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association had been ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. 
Woods, Richie, Hodge and Howe. 
Mr. Webber also stated that the 
membership committee of the gas 
sales division were actively at work 
and from an analysis of the two 
hundred and fifty members it was 
found that there were sixty gas 
companies represented and forty 


representatives of gas appliance 
manufacturers, so that the mem- 
bership is quite evenly divided. 
Attention was called to the Gov- 
ernor’s Cup contest in order to 
stimulate sales of gas appliances. 
The announcement of the awards 
will be made at the New England 
Gas Association Convention to be 
held in Worcester, February 23rd. 
The point was brought out that 
executives of gas companies are 
vitally interested in the appliance 
end of the business and every sales 
manager should see that his com- 
pany is entered in the contest. 
Several of the members dis- 
cussed different phases of selling 
home comforts and all agreed that 
we must have enthusiasm and 
vision if we are to put comforts 
in the home and thereby increase 
gas output. It was also suggested 


that each gas company should have 
installed in its basement a gas in- 


cinerator so that the prospective 
customers could see how this ap- 
pliance actually operates. 

Mr. Quinn stated that 50,000 sub- 
scriptions had been received for the 
Every Day Magazine. It is neces- 
sary to obtain a few more sub- 
scriptions in order to put the idea 
over and everyone was asked to 
get behind the Every Day Maga- 
zine and forward their subscrip- 
tions promptly. 

. ~ 
Gas Company Wins Its Franchise 

Denver, Colo.—The Public Ser- 
vice Company of Colorado at the 
special election of February 8, an 
election marked by strenuous op- 
position, won its twenty-year fran- 
chise in the city of Denver, Colo- 
rado, by a taxpayers vote of 19,007 
to 7,900. 

The vote, rather light, compared 
to the number entitled to vote was 
due to the cold blustery day with 
snow, and to the further fact that 
the people are sick and tired of 
litigation, have given up hope and 
say, “What’s the Use?” 

This, of course, is a wrong 
premise, “but too much is plenty.” 
However, just as soon as the vote 


was announced, Clare N. Stannard, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company issued the 
following, open letter: 

“The ballot cast yesterday had 
a two-fold invigorating effect. The 
people’s confidence in us and our 
confidence in the people. May our 
program of expansion and service 
attest to our sincere gratitude.” 

V. I. Board, general superinten- 
dent, says that now there is 
nothing to stop their improvement 
plans and mentions that Denver is 
to get a new $800,000 gas plant; a 
half million dollar warehouse; the 
Valmont electric plant a $600,000 
addition and that there will be a 
normal expansion program of 
about $3,000,000 annually. 

The new rates effective have 
already been published in the 
Journal, as also all agreements be- 
tween the city and the company. 

The opposition wanted the city 
to license and not franchise the 
company and to take over its elec- 
trical plant and run it themselves. 
The city is empowered to do this 
regardless of the grant of the fran- 
chise, but with good service and 
an adherence to the rates promised, 
there is very little likelihood that 
this will come to pass. 

ae © 
An Old Gas Certificate Redeemed 

Denver, Colo.—Forty years ago 
the Denver Gas Company (now the 
Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado) exacted a deposit of $5 from 
all new customers, the deposit an 
act of good faith that the bills 
would be paid. The money on de- 
posit was to draw interest. In the 
days agone Dr. C. B. Lyman of 
Denver, collected $3.80 interest, 
got good service and forgot all 
about the certificate. 

Cleaning out his safe for the 
New Year, he happened upon the 
old certificate, dated May 2, 1887, 
and carried it down to the gas 
building. “All right Doctor, we 
haven’t forgotten that. There is 
$12.80 due, so please let us have 
that so that we may cancel.” 
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Empire State Gas Men Meet in 


March 


The annual meeting of the gas 
section of the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association will be 
held at the Briarcliff Lodge, Briar- 
cliff Manor, Westchester County, 
March 10th and 11th. 

A very interesting program has 
been prepared by the managing 
committee with J. E. Cooper of 
Utica Gas and Electric Company, 
as chairman. 

The meeting will be a two day 
session with an inspection trip 
arranged for Friday afternoon. 

The entertainment features will 
include a moving picture and 
vaudeville show to entertain the 
delegates Thursday evening. 

The subjects to be discussed are 
as follows: 

Thursday, March 10th, Morning 
Session, 10 A. M.: 

Address of Welcome—Mr. H. M. 
Brundage, president Empire State 
Gas and Electric Association. 

Present Developments in Gas 
Manufacturing Methods and 
Equipment—Mr. H. K. Seeley, 


supt. gas mfg., Syracuse Lighting 


Company. 

The Relation Between the Size 
of Transmission Pipe Lines and 
Operating Costs of Compressing 
Gas At Different Pressures to 
Transmit Gas Long Distances— 
Mr. J. K. Crowell, dist. engineer, 
Westchester Lighting Company. 

Results Obtained From Scrub- 
bing Gas for Naphthalene—H. W. 
Terry, Jr., Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. 

Metering Gas in Large Volumes 
on Consumers’ Premises—Mr. C. 
F. Ribley, distribution supt., Adi- 
rondack Power and Light Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Handling of Gas Coke—Mr. R. 
C. Edmunds, asst. to general mgr., 
Utica Gas and Electric Co. 

Possibilities of Static Storage 
Used As Part of an Intermediate 
Pressure System—Mr. Jos. Lu- 
- ig supt. dist., Syracuse Lighting 

oO. 

Survey of Possible Uses and 
Sales of Ammonia Products in New 
York State—Mr. R. E. Kruger, 
asst. engr. of mfg., Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp. 

Friday, March 11th, 
Session, 10 A. M.: 

Review of Activities of the 
American Gas Association, Tech- 


Morning 


nical Section—Mr. W. C. Beckjord, 
chairman. 

Proposed Construction Methods 
for High Pressure Transmission 
Mains—Mr. L. E. LaRow, gas 
engineer, Utica Gas and Electric 
Co. 

Report of Committee on Calori- 
metry Reports. 

Report of Committee on Two- 
Main Construction on Wide 
Streets. 

Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee and Election of Officers. 

Afternoon Session, 2 P. M.: 


* * * 


Advance News—Southern Gas 
Association Convention 

Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta gas men, 
under the direction of M. L. Kane, 
of the gas department of the 
Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany, are planning “big doings” for 
members of the Southern Gas 
Association when they imeet in 


Atlanta on April 19, 20 and 21, and 
the 300-odd delegates who are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting are 
promised the best sort of program 
and general good time. 

While the program has not been 
completely made-up, enough of it 
has been arranged to give visiting 
gas men a glimpse of what is in 
store for’ them. 

In the first place, the meeting 
has been called for the week 
previous to Grand Opera season, 
which opens in Atlanta on April 
25. This means that, by staying 
over three days, delegates and 
their wives can take in this great 
musical event in Atlanta. Some of 
the features of the convention 
itself are luncheon at the Atlanta- 
Biltmore hotel, which will serve 
as headquarters for the meeting; 
a visit to the Confederate Mem- 
orial at Stone Mountain, and a 
special program of entertainment 
for visiting ladies. 





Brooklyn Union 


Gas Club Holds 


Annual Show 


A trip around the world was the 
unusual treat offered those who 
attended the annual show of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Club this 
year. It was a musical play titled 
“Black Diamonds,” written by 
William Smith, who is also the 
coach, and had a cast of one hun- 
dred and fifty, composed entirely 
of employees of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company system. 

The tour was staged on the eve 
of Washington’s birthday, at 8.15 
o’clock at the Academy ot Music, 
Lafayette Avenue and Ashland 
place. The dance numbers were 
under the direction of Miss Edith 
B. Britton, while the music was 
under the supervision of Miss Belle 
Brooks. 


The play introduced many local 
characters and took them un a trip 
around the world, in which they 
met with many unusual and excit- 
ing adventures. Songs, alluring 


music and dancing appropriate to 
the many beautiful scenes were 
given on each stop. 

Miss Betty Hillebrecht was fea- 
tured in a “black bottom” number, 
singing “Black Bottom,” with a 
chorus of twenty-three “black bot- 
tom” dancers. Miss Mildred Teitz 
led in a China scene, singing 
“Song of Shanghai.” Katherine 
Kress, Geraldyn Van Wynen and 
Vi Weston were featured in a 
Spanish scene, singing “In a Little 
Spanish Town.” 


“Black Bottom” Dancers 
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M. I. T. Students Complete Work 
At Tide Water Oil Company 
Boston, Mass.—The first group 

of students to attend the newly 

established field station at the Tide 

Water Oil Refinery, Bayonne, N. 

J., have just completed their work. 

The station, which was opened last 

October, is conducted by the Fuel 

and Gas Engineering Department 

of the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology and is one of their 

three stations, the other two being 

located at the Iroquois Gas Cor- 
poration and Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Buffalo, and Cambridge Gas Light 

Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Attendance at all of these sta- 

tions is a required part of the work 

in the fuel and gas course at the 
institute. The students spend full 
time for six months studying the 
various plants and making special 
tests of considerable value to both 
students and the co-operating 

companies. Some of the more im- 

portant tests just completed are “A 

Heat and Material Balance of the 

Carbonization Plant of the Iro- 

quois Gas Company,” “Fuel Con- 

sumption of Coal Carbonization 

Retorts and Study of Proposed 

Waste Heat Boiler Installation at 

Cambridge Gas Light Company,” 

and “A Heat and Material Balance 

on a Battery of Continuous Stills 
at the Tide Water Oif\ Refinery.” 
All of the field work is conducted 

under the close supervision of a 

member of the institute faculty, in 

residence at each station. 


* * * 
West Gas Improvement Company 
Receives Confracts 
Contract has been recently re- 
ceived for installation of Glover- 
West vertical retort plants at 
“5° a Minn. and Pawtucket, 
The first named is a 400,000 cu. 
ft. capacity plant ordered by the 
Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, and the second, 
a 1,100,000 cu. ft. plant placed by 
Stone and Webster, Boston. 
During this year also we have 
commenced work on a 2,800,000 cu. 
ft. plant for the Springfield Gas 
Light Company, Springfield, Mass., 
and a 600,000 cu. ft. extension to 
the Toronto installation for the 
Consumers’ Gas Company. 
The new plant for the Stamford 
Gas & Electric Company com- 
menced gas making in January. 





Convention Calendar 


March 
8-10—Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting, Huckin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. E. F. 
McKav. manager, Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 
10-11—Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association. Annual 


meeting, Gas Section, Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Cc. H. B. Chapin, secretary, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 


17-18—Illinois Gas Association. 
Annual convention, Springfield. 


R. V. Prather, secretary, Sprinv- 
field, Ill. 


April 
4-5—American Gas Association. 
Distribution Conference of Tech- 
nical Section, Baltimore, Md. 


6—Pennsyivania Gas Association. 
Annual meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.- 
G. L. Cullen, secretary-treasurer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


7-8—Eastern States Gas Confer- 
ence. Annual meeting, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Pa. J. Calhoun Smith, secretary. 
Reading, Pa. 


7-8—New Jersey Gas Association. 
Annual meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7 Stoker, secretary, Newark. 


19-22—Southern Gas Association. 
Annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. P. Connolly. 
secretarv, 141 Meeting Street, 
Charleston, S. C. 


20-22—Midwest Gas Association 
Annual convention, The St. Paul. 
St. Paul, Minn. H. R. Sterrett, 
secretary, 551 Seventh Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


26-29—Southwestern Public Ser- 
vice Association. Annual meet- 
ing, New Orleans, La. E. N. 
Willis. secretary, 403 Slaughter 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 











Foshay Buys Austin Gas Co. 

Austin, Tex.—The W. B. Foshay 
Company has bought the Austin 
Gas Company of Austin, Texas, 
from the Gas and Electric Im- 
provement Company of Chicago. 
The acquired company which sup- 
plies artificial gas in Austin, will be 
controlled by the Peoples Utilities 
Texas Corporation. 





Gas Minimum Is to Be $1 With 
April 1 

Trenton, N. J—Imposition of a 
minimum monthly service charge 
of $1 for gas by the Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas Company has 
been authorized by the Public 
Utility Commission. The minimum 
charge will be effective with the 
bills rendered in April, following 
the March meter readings. Under 
the plan authorized the minimum 
charge will be $1 a month where 
only one meter is installed on a 
premises. Where more than one 
meter is installed at the same 
premises the minimum charge will 
be 50 cents for each additional 
meter for the same customer sup- 
plied through the same service. 
Romulus P. Rimo represented this 
city in the proceedings. 

Other conditions imposed are 
that where a customer requests 
that service be discontinued for a 
period of at least one month or 
more, the minimum charge shall be 
waived during such period; that 
where a customer requires the ser- 
vice for a limited period only, a 
reasonable charge may be made for 
the work of connecting and discon- 
necting the service at the begin- 
ning and end of the short period, 
and that rules and regulations re- 
specting service, and all informa- 
tion in regard to rates and rate 
schedules shall be available to 
present or prospective customers. 


* * * 


Rome Municipal Gas Company 
Changes Hands 


Rome, Ga.—The Central Public 
Service Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
has just taken over the property 
of the Rome Municipal Gas Com- 
pany here it is announced. 

The consideration involved in 
the transaction has not been made 
public, but the deal has received 
the approval of the state public 
service commission and the new 
owners will take immediate control 
of the property. The plant, it is 
understood, is to be completely re- 
built, and approximately $75,000 
will be spent on improvements and 
extensions. 

The Central Public Service Com- 
pany owns and operates gas plants 
at several points in Georgia, its 
property including the plants at 
Augusta, Griffin, Valdosta and 
Waycross. 
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Midwest-Wyoming Gas Co. Starts 
Large Construction Job—Over 
Sixty Miles of Pipe to Be 


Laid 


Basin, Wyo.—On February 7th 
the Midwest-Wyoming Gas Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Basin, 
Wyo., awarded a contract to the 
White Motor Truck Company of 
Casper, Wyo., for the hauling and 
stringing of thirteen million 
pounds of plain end pipe and 
Dresser couplings to be used in 
the construction of a gas pipe line 
from the Little Buffalo Basin gas 
field to connect with their present 
main line system at a point'on the 
Nowood River, eighteen miles 
southeast of Basin. 


The construction of the main 
pipe line will be 14 miles of 1234 
inch and 43 miles of 14 inch O. D. 
plain end pipe. Ten miles from 
the field end there will be an 8 
inch branch line six miles long to 
the Grass Creek oil fields which 
will supply the fuel requirements 
of the Midwest Refining Company 
and Ohio Oil Company in that dis- 
trict. At a point 8.5 miles north- 
west of the town of Worland an- 
other 8 inch branch will be con- 
structed to supply that town. The 
distribution system in Worland 
will be owned and operated by the 
Wyoming Gas Company. From 
the 8 inch branch to Worland a 
smaller line will be constructed a 
distance of six miles to supply the 
Wyoming State Industrial School 
at Colter, Wyo. 


For a number of years the Mid- 
west-Wyoming Gas Company has 
been supplying the refineries of 
the Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
ana) at Greybull with their gas fuel 
requirements, and the towns of 
Basin and Greybull with gas from 
the Hidden Dome gas field and 
the building of this new pipe line 
will assure an unlimited supply of 
gas to this market for a number of 
years as the Little Buffalo Basin 
field is one of the largest gas fields 
in the state. 


This new line will be owned by 
the Big Horn Gas Company, a sub- 
sidiary company of the Midwest- 
Wyoming Gas Company and the 
Ohio Oil Company. It is being con- 
structed under the supervision of 
the Midwest Refining Company’s 
pipe line department and when 


complete will be operated by the 
Midwest- Wyoming Gas Com- 
pany’s organization. 

Ditching for the line will start 
March 15th and laying of pipé 
April 1st. It is expected to have 
the entire main line and branches 
completed and in service by July 
Ist. 

This line means much to the 
town of Worland for at present it 
is the only town in the Big Horn 
Basin that does not have natural 
gas. The Wyoming Gas Company 
will construct the distributing sys- 
tem during the coming summer 
and a supply of gas to meet all the 
industrial and domestic require- 
ments of the town will be made 
available by early fall. 

The officers of the Midwest- 
Wyoming Gas Company are E. A. 
Durham, Sistersville, W. Va., pres- 
ident; Myron K. Blackmer. Colo- 
rado, vice-president ; T. K. Bishop, 
Basin, secretary and treasurer. 

* * * 


Western Gas Construction Com- 
pany Awarded Contracts 
Long Island—E. L, Phillips & 
Company have recently placed in 
operation the Koppers type of 
naphthalene scrubbing apparatus 
at their plant at Rockaway Park, 


‘L. L, and have placed their order 


with the Western Gas Construc- 
tion Company for another naph- 
thalene scrubbing apparatus, to be 
installed at their plant at Bay 
Shore, L. I. 

Davenport.—Contract has been 
awarded for furnishing new 9 ft. 
6 in. Dome Top Water Generator 
complete with 30 in. dust pocket 
for the Peoples Light Company 
plant at Davenport, Iowa. 

Lewiston.—Contract has been 
awarded the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, by the Penn Central 
Light and Power Company of Al- 
toona, Pa., to build a complete 
water gas plant at Lewiston, Pa. 
This plant is built for a capacity 
of 800,000 per day with duplicate 
units throughout the plant. 

The plant will consist of two 
6 in. water gas sets equipped with 
Western Bypass connections and 
will have a total holder capacity 
of 375,000. Boiler capacity of the 
plant is 300 horsepower. 

The Western Gas Construction 
Company will break ground, build 


all foundations and buildings and 
furnish all auxiliary equipment 
along with condensing and purify- 
ing equipment. : 

Upon completion of this plant 
the present plant at Lewiston, Pa., 
will be shut down and dismantled 
and the new plant will tie into the 
present distribution system. , 

This plant will be modern in 
every way and will be equipped 
with electrical units throughout. 

Ft. Wayne.—Contract has been 
awarded for furnishing and in- 
stalling a 10,000 cu. ft. gas holder 
at Wyandotte, Michigan. 

DuQuoin.—The Western United 
Gas and Electric Company of 
Aurora, Illinois, are installing a 
1,000,000 cu. ft. gas holder at their 
plant at DuQuoin, IIl. Contract 
for the furnishing of this holder 
has been awarded the Western 
Gas Construction Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Muskegon. — The Muskegon 
Traction and Lighting Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan, have placed 
contract for new 9 ft. Dome Top 
Water Gas Generator complete 
with necessary 8 in. exhaust steam 
line to set. 

* * * 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. Appoints 
Western Manager 

Chicago, Ill—To present and 
prospective users of “Pennsyl- 
vania” Steelbuilt coal and stone 
preparation machinery in the 
central west, we are pleased to an- 
nounce that John Alden Plimpton 
has been appointed western man- 
ager, in charge of our Chicago 
office, effective February 1, 1927. 

Mr. Plimpton comes to his new 
duties well prepared by Mass. Inst. 
of Tech. training—engineering and 
sales work with several large com- 
panies—and broad Penncrush ex- 
perience as sales engineer in our 
Pittsburgh office. 

As western manager, Mr. Plimp- 
ton succeeds Mr. C. S. Darling, 
who after four years of construc- 
tive Penncrush sales engineering 
and service, has taken up associa- 
tion work. 

Engineers and manufacturers 
whose work requires heavy duty 
specialized equipment of this 
character, will find Mr. Plimpton 
keen to co-operate throughout the 
stages of plant planning, purchase, 
installation, operation and follow- 
up service. 
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Washington Gas Light Company’s 
Stockholders Meet and Elect 
Directors and Officers 

The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Washington Gas 
Light Company of Washington, 
D. C., was held Monday, February 
7, 1927. The following directors 
were re-elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Ord Preston, 
Robert D. Weaver, Joseph Leiter, 
Dr. Guy F. Whiting, James M. 
Green, William King and Chas. C. 
Glover, Jr. 

The directors at the organization 
meeting held Saturday, February 
12, 1927, elected the tollowing 
officers. 

Ord Preston, president; Robert 
D. Weaver, vice-president ; George 
M. Whitwell, secretary ; Lawrence 
Townsend, treasurer; Richard A. 
Ennis, comptroller ; Rawlins Hume, 
asst. treasurer; C. C. Bayly, asst. 
comptroller; John L. Schick, asst. 
comptroller; Edw. T. Stafford, 
asst. secretary; Thos. B. Gardner, 
2nd asst. secretary; A. Gray Daw- 
son, 2nd asst. treasurer. 

Minor, Gatly & Howland were 
elected counsel; while Mr. Clifford 
P. Carpenter was again appointed 


purchasing agent. 
* * * 

First Home Gas Refrigerator In- 
stalled in the State of Michigan 
Jackson, Mich.—The first home 

refrigerator to be operated by gas 

that has come into Michigan has 


been installed in the home of 
James A. Brown, of this city. Mr. 
Brown heads the gas department 
of the Consumers Power Company 
and is a past president of the Mich- 
igan Gas Association. 


* * * 


Public Utility Industry Leads 
Other Industries in Amount of 
New Money Invested 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—For the sixth 
consecutive year the public utility 
industry of the United States has 
led all other industries in the 
amount of new money invested by 
employees, customers and the gen- 
eral public, according to a report 
just received here by the public 
utility information bureau from the 
American Gas Association. 

New utility financing in 1926 
totaled $1,604,000,000, compared 
with $1,495,000,000 in 1925, an in- 
crease of $109,000,000. The 1926 


figure is not only a record breaker 
but represents more than twice as 
much financing as took place in 
1922, a year when the utility in- 
dustry was proud to report that it 
had sold $726,000,000 of securities 
to the investing public. 

During the period 1922 to 1926 
inclusive, the public service com- 
panies obtained a grand total of 
$6,038,000,000 of new money for 
their extension and betterment pro- 
grams, a record which the gas asso- 
ciation believes is without a paral- 
lel in the history of corporate 
financing in America. 


* * * 


New Type Carbonizing Plant for 
Albion, Michigan and Other 
Carbonizing Installations 


The Albion Gas Light Company, 
Albion, Michigan, awarded The 
Improved Equipment Company, 
New York City, a contract to build 
a complete new carbonizing plant 
which will include coal and coke 
handling equipment and _ coke 
screening plant. 

The new carbonizing equipment 
for this plant is a recent and 
further development of the “im- 
proved” horizontal gas ovens built 
by The Improved Equipment Com- 
pany, that have proved so success- 
ful in a number of plants in the 
United States for the past ten 
years. This new type of carbon- 
izing plant has been termed by the 
builder the “Unit Type” gas oven. 
It is a reassembly of standard 
parts that have been in operation 
and proven satisfactory, rather 
than a complete new design. 
Therefore, it is not in any respect, 
an experiment. 

The rated capacity of the Albion 
plant will be 300,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per 24 hours and will consist of ten 
ovens, built in a continuous stack 
or battery with producers attached 
to one end of battery. 

There is provided for each oven, 
an independent recuperator of the 
Ieco standard tubular type, also 
each oven will have its own heat- 
ing flues so that any oven, or 
several ovens, can be shut down at 
any time or additional ovens can 
be added. Each independent oxide 
flue serving its respective oven, 
will be built so that either holder 
gas or producer gas can be used 
for heating the ovens. This feature 


is especially desirable when it be- 
comes necessary to shut down the 
producers for repairs or if the 
seasonable demand for coke 
warrants the use of holder gas for 
heating the ovens, also if there is 
a large 5% day industrial load 
served by the plant and it is not 
desirable to make water gas to ac- 
commodate a fluctuating demand. 
The general principle of operation 
will resemble, on a small scale, the 
well-established by-product coke 
oven operation. 

The entire battery of ovens will 
be heated with twin low capacity 
producers of the Ieco standard 
design and will be equipped with 
The Doherty Bench Fuel Econo- 
mizer, which will gasify either coal 
or coke fuel. The firing or charging 
holes of these producers will be on 
the same level as the charging 
holes of the ovens. 

The plant will be provided with 
the most modern and practical coal 
handling, coke handling and coke 
screening equipment. All opera- 
tions of crushing and sizing the 
coal, elevating the overhead 
storage bin, charging the ovens, 
delivery of coke to quenching 
wharf, sizing and screening the 
coke, will be performed with elec- 
trically operated machinery. 

The plant is very compact and 
will have all modern labor saving 
and safety devices in use in the 
latest type carbonizing plants for 
the large cities. Such a design will 
provide for the small gas works, 
all of the advantages that are now 
available only in the large city gas 
works. 


* * * 


Gas Well to Operate Royal Oak 


Incinerator ’ 


Pontiac, Mich—A high pressure 
natural gas well was brought in on 
property owned by city of Royal 
Oak, at Campbell and Twelve-mile 
roads, recently, and tests are to be 
made to determine whether the 
supply is sufficient to justify plans 
for piping it to the Royal Oak 
garbage incinerator for use in the 
furnaces there. If feasible, the 
plan will result in a big saving to 
that city, as more than 20 tons of 
coal are required each month for 
the operation of the incinerator. 
The gas was struck when work- 
men were drilling for water. 





